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An Estimate of the Characteristics of the Kiowa 


Indians. 


By J. A. 


We believe that any story told about 
the American Indians will be sure to 
keep the most restless child quiet, dur- 
ing its delivery, and we hope our re- 
marks will be read or told to the chil- 
dren in many families during the 
Christmas holidays. 

Photograph No. 1 represents Lone 
Wolf and his anti-allotment party: 
No. 1, Lone Wolf’s son; No. 2, Jim 
Waldo, Lone Wolf’s interpreter; No. 
3, Charlie Chaddle Conkey; No. 4, 
Lone Wolf. 

The two captains of the Kiowa tribe 
—namely, Lone Wolf and Ahpeahtone 
—have been appointed by our Govern- 
ment as representatives of the Kiowas. 
They are both much beloved by their 
people, and appear to be, from their 
photographs, quite distinguished chief- 
tains. 

The Indian race is known for four 
characteristics: (1) for strength, (2) 
endurance, (3) agility, and (4) grace. 
The Indian is constitutionally known 
for his strength. He does not need to 
go to a physical culturist or take les- 
sons in a gymnasium. He is rarely, if 
ever, sick, and takes medicine only 
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very exceptionally. He does not study 


‘anatomy or physiology from books, but 


his ignorance of these things is, to a 
certain extent, made up by his superior 
knowledge of nature, plants, animals, 
trees, etc. Like the animals around 
him, he knows of nature’s laws and 
wisely conforms to them. 

The Indian can teach the “paleface” 
many important lessons. The latter 
very often flatters himself with his 
ideas of civilization. When the Indian 
is sick, which is very rarely, he seeks 
for his medicine, like the animal, for 
an emetic, so as to take out of his 
system anything that is disturbing it. 

The reason of the Indian’s strength 
is his activity, his outdoor life, his nat- 
ural way of living and dressing. All 
these things tend to give the Indian 
a far superior amount of strength to 
that possessed bythe “paleface.” Their 
conditions of sleep, too, are sources of 
increasing their strength. They live 
so near to the mother earth that they 
gather vitality from her more than 
does the white man. Sleeping on the 
ground, rather than on feather beds, is 
conducive to strength. 
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An Indian, when awake, is capable 
of showing more than an average de- 
gree of activity. He does not spasmod- 
ically train his muscles, but he does it 
all the time, by his mode of life. Thus 
it is not wonderful that he has a supe- 
rior amount of vitality, energy, physi- 
cal stamina, and _ constitutional 
strength. 

In some cases his stature is above 
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ENDURANCE. 

In endurance the Indian is superior 
to the “paleface”; and, as an instance 
of his endurance, an Apache once men- 
tioned the fact that it was possible for 
him to carry & message on foot one 
hundred miles, without food or rest, 
across mountain and plain, and beat 
the best horse; in fact, one has been 
known, and his is not an isolated case, 














Photo from T. V. Hilding. 


THE KIOWA INDIANS, 
NO. 1.—LONE WOLF WITH HIS ANTI-ALLOTMENT PARTY. 


1. Lone Wolf’s Son. 


2. Jim Waldo, Lone Wolf’s Interpreter. 4. On the left, Lone Wolf. 


3. Charlie Chaddle Conkey. 


the average, but the ordinary propor- 
tion is 5 feet 84 inches, and his 
weight is 150 pounds. This applies, 
particularly, to the Apache Indians; 
and, although comparatively small, yet 
their physical power is marvelous. 
There is not one among them who 
could not lift a ton with his arms or 
~ 200 pounds to arm’s-length above 

is head with one hand—one who en- 
gages in war, at any rate. 


to lift a dead weight of twelve hun- 
dred and sixty-four pounds with the 
two arms; to strike a blow of five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; to run twenty 
miles in two hours, without a rest, and 
no after-effects; to make a hundred- 
yard-dash in ten seconds; to raise a 
one-hundred-and-sixty-pound man in 
each hand above the head. This shows 
a little of the endurance of the Indian. 
The secret of endurance is summed up 
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in one sentence: conservation of force. 
We all know that food builds up the 
physical man, if it is of the right ma- 
terial, but it is exercise that turns the 
food into force or energy; and it is a 
mistake to suppose that mere fat or 


that of the “paleface” do. Some peo- 
ple become muscle-bound by using too 
much activity, consequently we do not 
consider that this element is necessary. 
The Indian shows, in a marked degree, 
grace, or symmetry of movement, as a 











NO. 2.—AHPEAHTONE AND FAMILY, THE KIOWA INDIANS. 


2. His Squaw and Family. 1. The Chief. 


muscle gives strength. Tissue is only 
the medium by which strength mani- 
fests itself, but constant activity devel- 
ops vitality and gives strength to the 
constitution even better than heavy 
gymnastics. We do not find that ani- 
mals or Indians use the apparatus as 


result of his full and perfect develop- 
ment of body. 
GRACE OF MOVEMENT. 
We find the same characteristic in 
all animals that use their powers in a 
natural way. Thus, the horse is grace- 
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ful, and the cat and bird are graceful, 
as well as the lion and the tiger. The 
“paleface” can learn many lessons 
from the animal kingdom. 


AGILITY. 


The agility of the Indian is always 
recognized as one of his chief charac- 
teristics. There is no one quicker to 
walk, run, or work than the Indian, 
and agility comes, again, with perfect 
health, and there cannot be strength 
without health, and the Indian is a 
perfect model of health and strength; 
or, in other words, a perfect model of 
physical vitality. When a person is ac- 
tive, he is able to transmit his flash of 
vitality to any or all parts of his body 
as quick as the wish or thought. It 
is impossible to take an Indian un- 
awares. 

Lone Wolf, as his picture represents 
him, is a man of strong ability among 
the Indian tribe. He has a well-devel- 
oped intellect, especially in the lower 
region of the forehead, which indicates 
keen perceptives, the power to weigh, 
measure, and estimate things accord- 
ing to their scientific value. He is keen 
of sight, mentally speaking, and is very 
quick to realize the proportion of 
everything that passes before his eye. 
Were he valuing a horse, in a glance 
he could take in the proportions of the 
animal and sum up what he could or 
could not do. Were he valuing prop- 
erty, he would only just have to glance 
at the property in question, and he 
would realize every item of interest 
that would make the property valua- 
ble. Were he valuing a squad of men, 
he would size them up and realize how 
much they could do in a given hour or 
day: and were he a teacher of science, 
that is, of nature, say of zodlogy, ge- 
ology, botany, or anatomy, he would 
be able to give full credit to the im- 
portance of each of these particular 
studies and make them interesting to 
his students. 

He is a born leader, has executive 
ability, is not easily influenced. by 
others, and shows more than an aver- 
age degree of organizing power. 
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Number three, Charlie Chaddle Con- 
key, is very tough in organization, firm 
in his bearing toward others, objective 
in his way of searching for knowledge, 
but not so reflective as Lone Wolf. He 
is guided more by circumstances and 
by what he sees, than through his rea- 
son, and it is difficult for him to follow 
a long course of reasoning. He likes 
people to get to the point and say what 
they have to say in as few words as 
possible. If he were reading a story, 
he would feel inclined to skip a lot of 
the padding to the book that did not 
bear very forcibly upon the story it- 
self. He is capable of receiving a 
sound, practical education, and should 
study the English language as well as 
his own. 

Number two, Jim Waldo, Lone 
Wolf’s interpreter, is a bright lad, and 
will show himself quite intelligent one 
of these days, if he is willing to pro- 
gress with his studies. His forehead is 
quite high, and he will show a good 
deal of mental capacity to study and 
ascertain whence, concerning inven- 
tions and improvements. He is quite 
an intuitive young man, and we judge 
he will be able to get along well with 
people and come to quick conclusions 
concerning them. 

Number one, Lone Wolf’s son, is a 
chip of the old block; his face is not 
quite so long, but his head is quite as 
broad in the temples as his father’s, 
and were he to study some mechanical 
trade he would get along first-rate in it. 
He possesses the keen eye of the In- 
dian, that can half-way close itself and 
yet take in a great deal at the same 
time. When he wants to see a thing at 
a distance, and be very particular con- 
cerning the details. he would half shut 
his eve, and then his vision would be 
centered on the object before him. 
Were he living when war was probable, 
he would be able to see miles and miles 
beyond the ordinary white man, and 
his discernment of the objects would 
be wonderful in their detail. 

He has but little vouthfulness, and, 
as is the case with all Indians, he does 
not go out of his way to palaver or 
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compliment others. He is old-fash- 
ioned, conservative, and believes that 
many things done by the Indians are 
better than similar things introduced 
by the white man. He will not give 
up the old for the new unless he feels 
that the new modes of work are better 
than the old. He is very quick to see 
how a thing is done, and only needs to 
be shown things to be able to repeat 
what he has seen done. 

He should cultivate his language, so 
that his knowledge may be of value to 
others as well as to himself. 

Photograph number two is a picture 
of Ahpeahtone and family. The 
photo on the right indicates the chief 
of the Kiowa Indians. He has a very 
strong, but suspicious, character. He 
does not open his eyes so wide to meet 
you as Lone Wolf. He will weigh you 
in the balance before he gives you 
many privileges, if you are in his 
neighborhood. He prefers to keep 
many things to himself that he thinks 
are not important for others to know. 
He is exceedingly politic, and although 
he may be kind and considerate, yet 
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he has not the breadth of forehead nor 
the loftiness of mind of Lone Wolf. He 
is not a man who can be taken by any 
surprises, for he is on the outlook all 
the time, and knows what is going on 
during the night as well as day. 

His features are strongly set. The 
nose is long, the eye is dark, the lips 
firm, the chin positive, and the cheek 
bones high and angular. He is a thor- 
ough master, and knows how to keep 
control over others. Few in his tribe 
are a match for him, and he will 
show power to dominate and control 
others. 

His wife, on the left, with her fam- 
ily, is a true type of many of the 
squaws. She is undeveloped, has had 
but few opportunities in life, and yet 
is faithful to her duties as a mother, 
and will look after her children even 
to the neglect of herself. With favor- 
able surroundings, she would show to 
a better advantage, and possibly will 
do so in the future. 

The photographs were sent to us by 
T. V. Wilding, Chichasha, Indian Ter- 
ritory. 


The World of Sport. 


No. 4. B. H. S. Football Team. 


The picture that accompanies this 
sketch gives our readers a pretty good 
idea of the kind of players who indulge 
in this sport. We have mentioned the 
characteristics of a number of other 
athletic exercises, and we add football 
to the list. 

The game, as is known, is one that 
requires great agility and muscular 
force with the feet, in sending the ball 
when one reaches it, and one needs to 
take great care, so as to avoid injuring 
his fellow-men in the scramble to reach 
the ball. One should be pretty tough, 
also, to indulge in such a game, so as 





to avoid bruises to the eyes, nose, head, 
chest, collar bones, and even knees. 
Great spirit is also called for in this 
game, and many boys think that it is 
manly to be tossed about, manly to 
bear a kick in the stomach, manly to 
bear pain without saying much about 
it. The fractures of collar bones and 
injuries to the brain have so often re- 
sulted in serious weaknesses for life, 
that all young men should study them- 
selves before engaging in such a game, 
to see whether they are fit to stand the 
rough tumble or not. 

A delicate, sensitive lad should play 
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cricket, tennis, or golf, rather than 
football, and leave the latter game for 
those who possess the motive tempera- 
ment with hard muscles and tough or 
coarse skins. 

We notice in the picture before us 
that Cavenagh—the second on the low- 
er row—has a narrow head; thus he 
will show but little fear, and his reck- 
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when joined to that of Hope and Cau- 
tiousness, for it is the third eye that 
enables one to see how to keep out of 
danger and prepare -for it when it 
comes. 

Seibert, the young man second from 
Harkness on the right, has a fine phys- 
ical nature, full base to the brain and 
a broad side-head, which will enable 
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B. li. S. FOOTBALL TEAM. 


Browning. Commiskey. Aldrich. Andrews. Weymouth. Campbell. Hall. 
(Manager.) 
McLaughlin. Harkness. Lambert. Seibert. Murphy. Kirkman. 
(Captain.) 
Powell. Farnum. Cavenagh. Cohen. 


lessness will carry him ahead; while 
Farnum, next to him on the left, is a re- 
fined, cultured lad, with a much larger 
proportion of side-head than Cavenagh 
or Harkness, the man just above Far- 
num. A person needs large intuition 
of human nature to meet the exigen- 
cies of such a game. One cannot be 
too well developed in this faculty, 


him to be on the alert wherever there 
is danger. 

Kirkman, second on the right from 
Seibert, has also a fine physique, and 
good perceptive inteilect and the ca- 
pacity to hold his own in any game. 
No one should play this game unless 
he has a full development of the per- 
ceptive intellect. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


HOW PHRENOLOGY WORKED ITS MISSION IN A CERTAIN CHURCH THROUGH THE INSTRU- 


MENTALITY OF PASTOR 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve o’clock, and 
the young pastor still sat in his study with 
bowed head. He left his chair, and with a 
deep sigh pushed aside the curtain and 
peered into the darkness. The wind found 
its way into every crevice and corner, and 
moaned drearily through the tall pine trees, 
and the heavy clouds rolled rapidly togeth- 
er, as for a storm. All this the minister 
noted but little, for in his heart and mind 
were clouds of disappointment and anx- 
iety. Only three months had passed since 
he and his young wife had come to serve 
the people of the church at Greenwich. They 
had hoped to find everything harmonious, 
and entered upon the new Conference year 
with glad hearts and willing minds, but the 
first Sunday the idea of harmony vanished. 
The morning class meeting, to which they 
had looked forward as being the time when 
they would come near to the most faithful 
ones, was a failure, so Pastor Jones termed 
it. In closing he said, warmly, “Let no one 
leave the room without engaging in a hearty 
handshake with everyone present. We are 
few in number this morning, but with unit- 
ed hearts I trust.” At once he saw his mis- 
take, something was wrong. All greeted 
him and his wife cordially; but a frown 
here and a dark look there showed only too 
plainly that there was discord, and that no 
one seemed to understand or appreciate his 
fellow. He went into the pulpit feeling de- 
pressed, but to his mind came the words, 
“‘He that gotth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him,” and he felt cheered. Another blow, 
however, was ready to greet him. The con- 
gregation assembled, and he rose to an- 
nounce the hymn. But where was the 
choir? Who was to lead the singing? Mr. 
Edwards usually did, but he would not sing 
if Miss Brainard played, and the rest of the 
choir would not sing unless Mr. Edwards 
led, and it finally ended in the preacher 
leading the singing, while his wife presided 
at the organ. A few voices joined in sing- 
ing the “Coronation,” but Mr. Edwards’s 
was not among them. Miss Brainard was 
heard to remark, after Mrs. Jones had fin- 
ished playing the organ that morning, 
“Well, she don’t know much about play- 
ing,” and so it went on. The young couple 
were thoroughly discouraged at times, but 
still they worked and prayed and resolved 
in their minds many plans by which they 
might calm and quiet the disturbed flock 
and get them all to better understand one 
another. 

The pastor turned from the windew and 





JONES AND HIS WIFE. 


knelt in prayer. Would the Father hear 
and answer? Yes, he had the sweet as- 
surance of peace; and when he put out the 
light and looked again through the window 
he saw that the angry clouds had parted 
and the moonbeams were breaking through 
them, while the stars one by one peeped out 
and all Nature spoke of brighter hours and 
happier moments. 

“Only one week to Christmas, Alice,” said 
the minister at the cozy breakfast-table. 
“What are we going to do? Of course, it is 
out of the question for us to think of going 
home, and it is too far for our dear ones to 
come to us. But can we not plan a pleas- 
ant time for ourselves and our people?” 

“T have been thinking, Roland, that it 
would be nice to ask old Mr. and Mrs. 
Holmes here to dinner. They are a dear 
old couple, and seem so alone in the world; 
and then, you know, no one would feel 
slighted, for everyone loves Grandpa and 
Grandma Holmes.” 

“A happy thought, my dear, they shall 
come; you always think of the right thing 
at the right time.” 

So it was settled, and little Mrs. Jones 
was busy all day planning the dinner, every- 
thing which old people would like. 

Grandpa and grandma Holmes sat in the 
old-fashioned fire-place in the homely old 
kitchen, which was dimly lighted by tallow 
candles that they still loved to use, he with 
the well-worn Bible, she with the chopping- 
bowl filled with apples. 

They had stirred the fire until the flames 
leaped and danced and the _ shadows 
played in every corner. The only sounds 
were the cheerful crackly, crackly of the 
burning logs upon the andirons and the 
chop, chop, chop in the old wooden bowl. 

“Mince pies, mother, Christmas pies, are 
we to eat them alone?” No answer; but 
the merry twinkle in her eye and the pleas- 
ing twitch of her mouth said: “No, not 
alone,” in answer to her husband’s ques- 
tion, and when suddenly the knife came to 
a pause, the Good Book was closed and 
spectacles removed and a conclusion had 
been reached. 

“T have been thinking, father.” 

“Yes, so have I.” 

“That we might ask our new preacher 
and his wife to dinner. They have not had 
an easy time since coming here. There has 
been so much contention in the church, all 
about old troubles, too, and I believe the 
two young folks are homesick. I know she 
is, anyhow, and is 

“It would seem like old times, mother.” 

“Yes, like old times, when the children 
were at home.” The old people were late 
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in going to rest; they talked long of the 
church matters, the present and past mer- 
cies, the blessing and blessings, and of fu- 
ture prospects of the church, and decided 
that father Holmes would ride over to the 
parsonage the next morning and invite the 
pastor and his wife to Christmas din- 
ner. 

Morning came, and, with a light flurry 
of snow, the first of the season, the faith- 
ful mare was harnessed and father Holmes 
started out with beaming face. He had not 
gone far when he met Pastor Jones. 

“Why, good-morning, grandpa Holmes; I 
was just on my way to your house.” 

“Were you? Well, [I was pegging along 
toward the parsonage.” 

“All right, all right, we will both go to 
the parsonage,” and, getting into the wagon, 
Pastor Jones rode home. 

“T was bringing you and Mrs. Jones an 
invitation to Christmas dinner.” 

“Why, that’s just what I was taking to 
you and grandma Holmes. What will we 
do about it?” 

They went into the house, and told the 
state of affairs to Mrs. Jones. 

“T am sure I don’t know what we can do, 
for since you went away, Roland, no less 
than six invitations to dinner have come 
in.” 

The three sat and looked at each other in 
surprise and bewilderment. 

“T have a proposition,” said Mrs. Jones, 
finally; “let us see personally each mem- 
ber who has so kindly asked us to their 
homes and persuade them to help us prepare 
a great dinner, which we will serve to all 
the congregation after the morning service. 
I feel this would be a time of peace-mak- 
ing. What do you think, grandpa Holmes?” 

“A fine plan, a good plan. Such a meet- 
ing has not been in this church for years. 
It would be a God-send to the people, and 
the Lord will bless us.” 

And with words of encouragement he left 
them, promising to remember the plan at 
the family altar. 

Christmas morning was proclaimed by 
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the ringing of the chapel bell, a new idea to 
the people of the parish; but it sent a thrill 
to many hearts, and seemed to bring a mes- 
sage of peace and joy. 

As the people gathered to worship all 
noticed a change, and greatly wondered. 
Miss Brainard was at the organ, and Mr. 
Edwards at the front of the choir rail, with 
hymn-book in hand ready to lead the sing- 
ing. The choir were in their places, and 
each was astonished to see the other there. 
The pastor read the text: “A new Com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another.” 

He did not preach, but talked, and his 
people were touched. He knew his pray- 
ers were answered, and on that Christmas 
day. The altar was filled with awakened 
and humble souls, and a grand consecration 
service was followed by friendly greetings 
and hearty handshakes; and when the 
doors were opened and the congregation 
asked to pass out into the parlors to din- 
ner a glad murmur of surprise arose, and, 
following Pastor Jones and his wife, they 
all filed out to dinner, singing, “Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow.” At the con- 
clusion of the dinner Pastor Jones gave his 
people a short address, taken from I Cor. 
xli, on the “Diversity of Gifts,” and asked 
each member of his congregation to hold in 
sacred reverence and for divine use the 
talent or talents that had been given them. 
He explained a little of the grand science of 
Phrenology and what its principles would 
enable them to do if they made a study of 
them, and proposed to hold on Monday 
evenings a series of talks on the subject, 
which he hoped all his congregation would 
attend. 

As each one rose from the table they 
shook hands with their pastor and his wife, 
promised to attend his proposed course of 
lectures; and expressed how thoroughly 
they had enjoyed the day and knew that the 
pastor’s knowledge of human nature had 
helped to weld them into a united church 
once more.—Rearranged from the ‘“Michi- 
gan Advocate.” 


A CHRISTMAS LULLABY: NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 


3y MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 


“Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
A wee boy bows his head; 

“T pray the Lord my soul to keep,” 
At mother’s knee low said. 

A kiss, caress, a fond good-night, 
A mother bows, and then 

A mother’s prayer to heaven’s height, 
“God bless my boy. Amen.” 


“Now I lay me down to sleep,” 

A man is the wee lad; 
The mother still doth vigil keep 
Of prayer with heart faith-glad. 


Out in the world where’r he be 
One memory endears ; 

Each night he kneels at mother’s knee, 
“God bless my boy,” he hears. 


“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
O, prayer of childhood day! 

“IT pray the Lord my soul to keep,” 
Your prayer and mine alway. 

“God bless my child. Amen. Amen,’ 
Enriching you and me 

With a halo-blessing fair as when 
We knelt at mother’s knee. 


’ 
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The Analysis of Memory on a Phrenological Basis. 


By R. K. Smiru. 


In doing an exercise like this, there 
are two benefits to be derived simul- 
taneously, and these are: first, the as- 
similation of the information given; 
and secondly, the concentration of the 
faculties to such an extent that there 
can be no mind-wandering if the exer- 
cise is properly learned. Mathematical 
studies are always recommended for 
strengthening and concentrating the 
thinking powers, but let anyone com- 
pile a few memory lessons on the prin- 
ciples here enumerated, and it will be 
found to form an intellectual training 
of a very high order. If, in any case, 
the associations given in an exercise 
are obscure in meaning or suggest 
nothing to the mind of the student, 
such associations should be altered by 
pupils themselves in order to enable 
them to make a vivid impression which 
is suited to their own minds. 

The method to be employed in the 
memorization of this exercise is similar 
to that indicated for the books of the 
Bible. The pupil will examine the list 
of connected words, taking them two 
by two, thus: Weight. .solid; solid. . 
hollow; hollow..this keg—and care- 
fully noticing as he does so the connec- 
tion between each, and after having 
gone through the list in this manner 
two or three times he should be able to 
repeat the whole from memory, trans- 
lating the key words—i. e., those words 
indicating the name of the monarch— 
and the date words—i. e., those indi- 
cating the period when the various 
kings and queens commenced to reign 
—as he goes along. When able to do 
so with confidence he may repeat the 
series of kings and queens, with the 
years when they commenced to reign, 
in the presence of his friends, and if at 
first his memory should, at any period 
in the recital, fail to recollect either 
the required name or date, he should 
endeavor to recall the list of intermed- 





iate words from the last familiar point. 
This list should be repeated daily until 
the kings and queens, together with 
the dates of their accession, is perfectly 
familiar, and when this is so, memory 
need not be further burdened with the 
recollection of the intermediate words. 
When exercises of this nature have 
once been thoroughly learned they will 
not readily be forgotten though the 
memory should be refreshed by an oc- 
casional repetition from time to time. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


The present lesson will be devoted to 
the memorization of the chief rhetori- 
cal figures and forms of speech in con- 
nection with the English language, to- 
gether with their meanings. Students 
of English Composition will appreciate 
the value of these exercises, and espe- 
cially to those pupils who are or who 
hope to be in some way connected with 
the press will the information so 
gained be found useful ; while to those 
whose reading reaches no higher flight 
than that furnished by the perusal of 
the daily papers the knowledge so ac- 
quired must of necessity tend to the 
comprehension of the matter read. 


I, RESEMBLANCE. Meanings. 
Simile Similitude, likeness. 
Metaphor Transference, substitution. 
Personification Vivification. 
Apostrophe Personal vivification. 
Allegory Parable, fable. 

II. ConTIGUITY. 

Autonomasia Historical type. 
Synecdoche Part, fraction. 
Metonymy Reversion. 

III. ConTRAST OR SURPRISE. 
Antithesis Opposition 
Hyperbole Exaggeration. 

Irony Dissimulation. 
Euphemism Polite dissimulation. 

IV. ARRANGEMENT. 

Climax Rising Importance. 
Anticlimax Falling importance. 
Inversion Order reversed. 
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V. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Interrogation Question. 

Exclamation _Interjection, surprise. 

Vision Future and past present, 

Prolepsis Anticipation. 

Metalipsis Punning. 

Asyndetone Disjointed assertions. 


The Author is indebted to Professor 
Nichol’s book on English Composition 
for the foregoing list. 

A portion of each of the exercises in 
connection with the memorization of 
the Figures of Speech is here worked 
out for the pupil, and he is desired to 
finish each exercise, send in his work 
for examination, and memorize the 
whole. 

EXERCISE. 
MEMORIZATION OF THE MEANINGS OF THE 
FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

Simile—something like—likeness. 

Metaphor—for—*“Hobbs for Jones”—sub- 
stitution. 

Personification — personify — vivify — 
vivification. 

Apostrophe — punctuation mark—punct- 
uality—success in life—endowed with life 
—personal vivification. 

Allegory—leg of mutton—something sub- 
stantial—real—apparently real—parable— 
fable. 

Autonomasia — autobiography — history 
—historical type. 


The pupil to finish and send in his 


work as an exercise. 


EXERCISE. 
MEMORIZATION OF THE FIGURES OF 
SPEECH. 

Simile — likeness — photograph — life- 

like for life possessing—substitution. 
Metaphor — transference — removal — 





new acquaintance—persons. 

Personification—son—man—man of war 
—war—trophy. 

Apostrophe—personal vivification—to en- 
dow with life—apparently real—parable— 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Allegory — fable—Esop’s Fables — his- 
torical—historical type. 

Autonomasia. 





The pupil to finish in the same man- 
ner and send in his work as an exercise. 
It will be observed that the process 
of associating unconnected words to- 
gether in this manner is a perfectly 
natural one, is in fact, the manner in 
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which the mind would associate the 
words together of its own accord, but 
unconsciously. The work of associat- 
ing unconnected ideas together in the 
mind will, after a little practice, be- 
come an easy and pleasant pastime. 
Students whose leisure is so extremely 
limited that they are unable to work 
the exercises given in these papers are 
at liberty to compile exercises relating 
to their own work, which will be exam- 
ined by the author without extra 
charge. They should earnestly en- 
deavor, however, if at all possible, to 
send the exercises set in addition to 
their own work. 

The pupil will of course clearly un- 
derstand that the chief object of these 
lessons—namely, that of Memory 
Training—will be entirely lost if he 
does not carefully memorize the exer- 
cises given. The method to be adopted 
in doing so is that indicated in con- 
nection with the exercise on the books 
of the Bible, and it is suggested that 
when memorized, as an effort to secure 
concentration, the exercises should be 
repeated, thinking through the chain 
of intermediates, once every day for at 
least a month. 


THE LEARNING OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 

The principles embodied in these 
lessons admit of universal application, 
and may be employed in the memoriza- 
tion of everything for which the mem- 
ory may ordinarily be used. The fol- 
lowing illustrations will indicate an 
easy and simple methud of learning the 
foreign equivalents of many English 
words. By the mere reversal of the 
process, it will be observed, the English 
rendering of foreign words may be 
learned in the same manner. At the 
same time it should be noted that this 
is given merely as an illustration of the 
ready application of the system to this 
subject, and it is the intention of the 
author to publish, in connection with 
this series of lessons, special papers 
dealing directly with the learning of 
the better known foreign tongues. Fu- 
ture editions of these papers will, it is 
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hoped, be considerably enlarged. Valu- 
able papers dealing with the learning 
of certain special subjects will be added 
from time to time, and a copy of each 
new set of papers will be supplied to 
old pupils on especially advantageous 
terms. 
FRENCH. 
Vérité—veh-ree-teh—verity—truth. 
Colére—ko-lair—lair—wild beast — pas- 








sionate, 
SPANISH. 
Odio—odious—hateful—hatred. 
Carcel — car-cel — inearcerate — im- 
prison—prison. 
ITALIAN. 
Dito—dée-to—toes—fingers and toes — 
finger. 
Duce — déo-tchai—do this—command— 
general. 


LATIN. 


Amicus — am-i-cus — amicable — friend- 
ly—a friend. 

Docere — do-cé-ré — docile — teachable 
—to teach. 


The word immediately following the 
foreign term should, as a rule, indicate 
its pronunciation. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


The memory exercises in connection 
with this subject have been compiled 
for the purpose ef clearly showing all 
the steps in the development of Pit- 
man’s Phonography in such a way 
that the principles cannot fail to be 
indelibly stamped upon the memory, 
and therefore conduce to pupils being 
able to use their knowledge quickly 
and accurately in relation to the proper 
placing of the vowels and diphthongs 
and the use of circles, loops, and hooks 
by the aid of the principles of Mental 
Association. 


EXERCISE. 
PLACING OF THE VOWELS. 


Take the word ate. In longhand 
the a stands on the left side of the t, 
and in shorthand it is to be placed on 
the same side, thus: -| ate |- Tay. 
Look at the two words as they stand 
side by side, and reason this out: ate 
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Tay. In Tay the vowel sound follows 
the t, and in Phonography it does like- 
wise. 

(1) ape, pay; abe, bay; ate, Tay; 
awed, daw; eat, tea; ode, doh; aitch, 
chay ; age, jay; oak, Co.; egg, gay; oaf, 
foe; Eve, fee; oath, though; ace, say; 
ash, shaw; am, ma; own, no,; air, ray; 
aha, ha; hay, he. 

On ascending letters: awl, law; low, 
loo, way, we; yea, ye; raw, row, rue; 
lah, lay, lee. 


THIRD PLACE VOWELS. 


(2) When third place vowels, long or 
short, come between two consonants, 
the vowel is placed before the end of 
the second consonant, thus: 


eke 
it ° 
two consonants, beak \_, 


bit 


Long vowels, third place dot: eke, 
beak, leek; eat, beat; each, beach; 
peach, leech; eel, real, deal; ear, tear; 
eve, thieve. 

Short vowels, third place dot: it, bit; 
itch, ditch; ill, pill; ill, kill; ill, gill; 
itch, pitch; itch, rich. 

Long vowels, third place dash: pool, 
boom, tooth, doom, chewed, cool, fool, 
move, moor, nook, loop, rued, root, 
boor, cooed, coop, coom, poor, tomb, 
booth. 

Short vowels, third place dash: pull, 
push, bush, bull, boot, book, took, cook, 
full, shook, look, rook, hook, jute. 

Contrasts: rued, rude. Lo’ed, lewd; 
cooed, could. 

N. B.—Third place short vowels do 
not occur after single consonants. 


EXERCISE. 


(1) Contrasts: Calm, cam; pawed, 
pod; cawed, cod. 

The second long vowels are always 
connected with the first of the two 
consonants, thus: ba-te, bo-at. 

The second of the short vowels are 
always connected with the seconds of 
the two consonants, thus: b-et, b-ut(t). 
(2) Bate, bet; bake, beck ; date, debt; 


one consonant, 
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fade, fed; laid, led; rake, wreck; fail, 
fell. 

Pope, pup; pore, purr; bore, burr; 
four, fur; code, cud; robe, rub; wrote, 
rut; roam, rum; rode, Rudd; core, cur; 
dome, dumb; choke, chuck; coal, cull; 
mole, mull; rogue, rug; fail, fell; 

(3) peach, pitch; beat, bit; deep, 
dip; cheap, chip; reach, rich; leek, 
lick; leap, lip; 

(1, 2, and 3) cap, cape, keep; dam, 
dame, deem; Paul, pole, pull; patch, 
page, peach; Laud, load, lewd. 


EXERCISE. 

Distinction between the consonants 
ith and thee. If the words thigh and 
thy, bath and bathe, are pronounced 
aloud the difference between ith and 
thee will be distinctly impressed upon 
the ear. The following pairs of words 
all illustrate this difference. 

Thy, thigh; oath, though; bath, 
bathe; teeth, teethe; thief, thieve; 
mouth, mouthe; breath, breathe; cloth, 
clothe; loath, loathe. 


EXERCISE. 


A long experience in teaching Pho- 
nography, both in class and by corre- 
spondence, has proved incontestably 
that a large number of shorthand stu- 
dents have hazy ideas as to the proper 
distinction between k and ch, g and j, 
and therefore this section provides an 
exercise suitable for making the dis- 
tinction clear by contrasted words. 

Touch, tuck; teach, teak;” Dutch, 
duck; knock, notch; batch, back; 
milch, milk; pitch, pick; much, muck; 
latch, lack; leech, leek ; thatch, thick. 

Gay, jay; egg, edge; gorge, George; 
league, liege; bag, badge; dog, dodge; 
judge, jug; log, lodge. 


EXERCISE. 


It is essential that learners should 
note the difference between the upward 
rand ch, Ch is always written down- 
ward, and the straight r upward. A 
deliberate consideration of this fact 
will set aside all difficulty in treating 
the words that follow: 
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Reap, cheap; wretch, wreck; check, 
wreck; carry, catch; Laura, latch; 
merry, match; 


EXERCISE. 

Contrasts between diphthongs and 
vowels. Sentence for memorizing the 
diphthongs: I now use oil and wine. 
This is another troublesome point to 
many students of Phonography, and 
should be mastered by writing the 
words given. The first word of each 
pair contains a diphthong; the second 
contains a vowel. 

Pipe, pip; pile, pill; dyke, dick; 
guile, gill; dime, dim; time, Tim; like, 
lick; tight, tit; died, did; lime, limb; 
type, tip; ride, rid; write, writ; ripe, 
rip; hide, hid; mile, mill; tyke, tick. 


EXERCISE. 


INITIAL CIRCLES AND LOOPS-WORD 
BUILDING. 


Eat, seat, sweet, sweets, age, sage, 
stage, stages; sweeter, ate, sate, state, 
states; aid, said, swayed, staid; age, 
sage, ore, sore, swore, store, stores; 
ache, sake, stake, stakes; own, sown, 
stone, stones; sing, sings, stings; save, 
stave, staves; seem, steam, steams; eel, 
seal, steal, steals; awl, Saul, stall, stalls. 


EXERCISE. 


INITIAL CiRCLES AND FINISHING WITH 
SS CIRCLES (FINAL AND MEDIAL). 


Ape, pay, Spey, space, spaces; ope, 
soap, soaps, suppose, supposes; pie, spy, 
spies, spices, despises; lie, sly, slice, 
slices; pass, passes; Fay, face, faces; 
row, rose, roses; loo, slew, sluice, 
sluices ; suck, sucks, success, successful, 
successfully, successes, successor. 


EXERCISE. 


Final circles and loops. 

Lass, alas, last, lasts. 

Pass, past, pastor, pastors; bows, 
boast, boaster, boasters; does, dust, 
duster, dusters; jest, jester, jesters; 
case, cast, castor, castors; row, rose, 
roast, roaster, roasters; way, ways, 
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waste, waster, wasters; mass, mast, 
master, masters; face, faced, fester, 
festers; Ness, nest, nests, Nestor, Nes- 
tors; oats, toes, toast, toaster, toast- 
ers. 

EXERCISE. 


Hooks r and l. 

r: pie, pry, prys, prizes; bay, bray, 
brake, breaker. 

Book, brook, brooks; big, brig, brigs; 
boom, broom, brooms; bake, brake, 
breaker, breakers; peach, preach, 
preacher, preachers; teach, teacher, 
teachers; bite, bright, brighter; bite, 
biter; pay, paper, papers, newspapers. 
1: pie, ply, apply, applies. 

Tack, tackle; cup, couple; buck, 
buckle; pick, pickle; puck, pluck; cock, 
clock ; back, black. 


EXERCISE. 


Hooks and initial circles. 

Add, adder, sadder, press, express, ex- 
presses, came, claim, reclaim, ex- 
claim, exclaimed. 

Add, addle, saddle, saddled; ticked, 
tricked; strict, strictly; kid, acrid, sa- 
cred; cape, crape, scrape, scraper, 
scrapers; pig, prig, sprig, sprigger, 
spriggers; up, upper, supper, suppress, 
suppresses, suppression, suppressions ; 
type, tripe, stripe, stripes, strippers; 
Tim, trim, stream, extreme, extremes; 
press, express, expresses, expression, 
expressions; tap, trap, strap, straps, 
mousetraps; tress, stress, distress, dis- 
tresses; toy, Troy, destroy, destroys; 
truss, trust, distrust; ever, sever, sev- 
ered, dissevered; off, offer, suffer, suf- 
fers, sufferings. 

1: pie, ply, apply, applies, supply, sup- 

plies; cup, couple; came, claim, ex- 

claim, exclaimer, disclaimer; sickle, 
physical ; bicycle, nonsensical. 


EXERCISE. 


Final hooks and circle ns. 
n: tow, town, towns; fay, feign, feigns; 
bow, bounce, bounces; 
f and v: ape, pay, pave, paves. 
Tow, town, towns; aid, day, deign, 
deigns; kay, cane, canes; fay, feign, 


feigns; mow, moan, moans; I, ire, iron, 
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irons; aid, day, dray, drain, drains; 
bow, brow, brown, browns; Dow, down, 
drown, drowns; gay, gray, grain, 
grains, grants; of, often, soften, soft- 
ens; ten, tense, tenses, stances, dis- 
tance, distances, instances; den, dense, 
condense, condenses, audiences; pen, 
pence, Spence, expense, expenses, six- 
pences ; bow, bounce, bounces. 

Ape, pay, pave, paves; die, dive, 
dives; bay, bray, brave, braves; kay, 
cave, caves; ray, rave, raves; reef, 
reefs; way, wave, waves; heave, heaves. 


EXERCISE. 


Halving principle. 
ate, Tay, tray, stray, strait, straits. 

Ate, Tay, tray, trait, strait, straits; 
ate, Tay, tray, strait, straits; ate, Tay, 
tray, trained, strained, distrained, re- 
strain, restrained, restraints; ape, pay, 
play, splay, splays, display, displayes, 
displayed; able, sable, disable, dis- 
abled; pen, penned, spent, spend, ex- 
pend, expends; cough, coughed; croft, 
crofts; cough, scoff, scoffs, scoffed. 


EXERCISE. 
Word building: 


Wren, render, renders, surrenders, 
hinders; pay, pain, painter, paint, 
paints; ten, tender, tenders; tents; 
gay, gray, grain, grand, grander, kine, 
kinder, kind; enter, center, dissenter, 
dissenters. 

Pleat, complete, incomplete, incom- 
pletely ; ode, commode, incommode, in- 
commodious, incommodiously. 


LAST LESSON. 


How to Learn the Contents of a Book 
at One Reading. 


The following method of learning 
prose and poetry was recommended by 
Lennie, the grammarian, in the key to 
his once very popular work on that sub- 
ject: 

“Take a passage and read it over 
carefully, then take it section by sec- 
tion ; but make no attempt to memorize 
the whole at once, as this presents too 
many things to the mind at one time, 
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and hence the power to retain impres- 
sions is weakened.” 


In the year 1618, John Willis, well 
known to phonographers, compiled a work 
on the subject of Mnemonics, in the course 
of which he gave a series of twenty-two 
questions, which, he says, are “of excellent 
use to invent, retain, as also to call to 
mind things of great concernment and 
worthy memory in urgent affairs.” The 
questions referred to are as follows: If? 
who? what? whose? to what? whether? 
why? about. whether? how? what fashion? 
how much? by, of, in, and from what? how 
long? how often? how manifold? whence 
came that? where? when? how many? 

On the same point here are Lord Mac- 
aulay’s words: “When a boy I began to 
read very earnestly; but, at the foot of 
every page I read I stopped and obliged 
myself to give an account of what I had 
read on that page. At first I had to read 
it three and four times before I got my 
mind firmly fixed. But I compelled myself 
to comply with the plan, until now, after I 
have read a book through once, I can al- 
most recite it from the beginning to the 
end.” 


It is a combination of these methods, 
that suggested by Lennie and that pro- 
posed by Willis, together with certain 
modifications to which we will subse- 
quently refer, that we here propose as 
a means of readily committing to mem- 
ory passages of prose and poetry, or 
learning, not memorizing, the contents 
of a book. 

Before proceeding to the further il- 
lustration of the proposed method, the 
following quotation on “How to Impart 
Knowledge,” from the writings of Sir 
Walter Besant, will be read with in- 
terest, inasmuch as it bears directly 
upon the point at issue, and furnishes 
ample justification for the plan it is 
here propose to adopt. 

“T like catechisms. I was born in an 
age of question and answer. All the school 
books in my childhood were in question and 
answer. It is the easiest, the readiest, and 
the surest way to impart knowledge. 
Nothing makes knowledge stick so fast as 
oft-repeated question and answer. I should 
like to teach all the virtues—all the simple 
virtues wanted to make life tolerable—by 
short catechisms in question and answer. 
Thus: the duty of exercising the right to 
vote on every occasion; the wickedness of 
early marriage; provision and thrift; edu- 
cation; the madness of drink; the meaning 
and the use of colonies; the proper treat- 
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ment of women; the force of example; the 
meaning of the State and the Empire; pa- 
triotism; the rights of labor; the powers 
and the limitations of law—all these points 
might be most usefully handled in cate- 
chism short and pertinent, and so handled 
that the children should never afterward 
forget what they had learned at school.” 


We will now proceed to illustrate 
the proposed method by applying it to 
the memorization of the following 
somewhat complicated extract from 
“The Welcome”: 


“Complexity of the English Language. 
A little girl was near the picture of a num- 
ber of ships, when she exclaimed: ‘See what 
a flock of ships.’ She was corrected by be- 
ing told that a flock of ships was called a 
fleet, and a fleet of sheep was called a flock. 
For the benefit of the foreigner who is mas- 
tering the intricacies of the English lan- 
guage in respect of nouns of multitude, it 
may be added that a flock of wolves is called 
a pack, and a pack of thieves is called a 
gang, and a gang of angels is called a host, 
and a host of porpoises is called a shoal, 
and a shoal of buffaloes is called a troop, 
and a troop of partridges is called a covey, 
and a covey of beauties is called a galaxy, 
and a galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, 
and a horde of rubbish is called a heap, and 
a heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove 
of blackguards is called a mob, and a mob 
of worshipers is called a congregation, and 
a congregation of engineers is called a 
corps, and a corps of robbers is called a 
band, and a band of locusts is called a 
swarm, and a swarm of people is called a 
crowd, and a crowd of gentlefolk is called 
the élite, and a miscellaneous crowd of city 
folks is called the community or the pub- 
lie.” 





According to Lennie’s method, we 
take the five words of the title—“Com- 
plexity of the English Language.” 
First, repeat these words aloud a few 
times so as to secure a really vivid first 
impression on the mind and then ask, 
in their order, as far as can be applied, 
the questions suggested by Willis. 

What does the passage treat of? 
“The complexity of the English Lan- 
guage.” 

What language is here spoken of? 
“The complexity of the English Lan- 
guage.” 

Whose language is mentioned as com- 
plex? “The complexity of the English 
Language.” 

THE END. 
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Notes on Health. 


By Dr. E. P. MILuer. 


WATER FOR THE STOMACH. 


Copious Draughts Are Useful to 
Cleanse’ the System. 


The habits of people in general do 
not seem so bad when one considers 
the average individual’s limitations as 
to knowledge and thought. The fact 
is that most people don’t know, don’t 
think, and hence don’t care. Let them 
read more science, think more sensibly, 
and act more seriously, then their hab- 
its will be more satisfactory. 

The alimentary receptacle — the 
stomach or vat in which foods and 
liquids are received and mixed—is hab- 
itually converted by many persons into 
a chemical retort of all sorts of drugs 
and remedies, with a view of reaching 
and relieving the ills of the various 
organs of the body, from dandruff to 
corns. The writer believes that he can 
give no more and better reasons for his 
confidence in the therapeutic value of 
remedies than most other physicians, 
but he wishes to emphasize here the 
transcendent element of common sense 
in their administration. 

Before and above all things, how- 
ever, what is wanted is a clean gastro- 
intestinal canal, and his claim is that 
water, properly used, is the best agent 
to effect that cleansing. Equally im- 
portant with this canal are the other 
eliminative tissues and organs of the 
system, the kidneys, the mucous mem- 
brane, and the skin. What therapeutic 
agent, properly used, is better than 
water? After all the assimilative and 
eliminative organs and tissues have 
been thoroughly rinsed with pure, soft 





water, then, if it be still necessary to 
administer a chemical agent, one may 
be selected that will, with these organs 
and tissues in better condition, work 
wonders. If you are so foolish as to 
allow yourself to become foul from 
head to foot, cleanse yourself with 
water before resorting to chemical aids. 
—“Health.” 


WHY WE DIE—No. 2. 


In the November issue of this jour- 
nal, under the heading, “Why We Die,” 
we copied promiscuously quite a num- 
ber of verses from the New Testament 
which have a bearing upon this ques- 
tion. ‘There are two principal sources 
from which we can obtain knowledge 
on this subject. One from the com- 
mands of the Creator as found in the 
Old and New Testament, the other 
from a study of the laws of Nature, as 
found in man’s organization and in the 
earth, air and water, with which he is 
surrounded. ‘The commands of the 
Creator to the children of men must 
harmonize with the natural laws which 
He has made to govern those children. 
A correct knowledge of the nature, 
structure, and functions of the various 
organs of man’s body and brain, and 
the faculties of his mind, ought to fur- 
nish accurate information as to the na- 
ture and phenomena of life and death. 

Christ said to His disciples, “Search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life: and they are they 
which testify of me.” The Scriptures 
inform us that disease and death are 
the consequence of sin, and that “eter- 
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nal life is the gift of God through 
Jesus Christ His son.” The Bible is 
one of the most wonderful books ever 
written. There is more wisdom, 
knowledge, and instruction to be ob- 
tained from it than can be found in 
all other books put together. The hu- 
man body is the most perfectly con- 
structed and most complicated piece 
of mechanism of any yet discovered on 
this earth. Every organ and tissue of 
which it is composed is made upon 
strictly scientific principles. Take any 
one organ of the body, and study its 
structure and learn its function, and 
we must come to the conclusion that 
nothing could be made more absolutely 
perfect to serve the purpose for which 
it is designed. The Apostle St. John 
probably had the clearest insight into 
the laws of God, both natural and re- 
vealed, of any of the Apostles. He is 
supposed to be the author of St. John’s 
gospel, of the three epistles of John, 
and of Revelations. In the first epistle 
of John (5th, 6 to 8) we find the fol- 
lowing: 

“This is he that came by water and 
blood, even Jesus Christ; not by water 
only, but by water and blood. And 
it is the Spirit that beareth witness, be- 
cause the Spirit is truth. 

“For there are three that bear rec- 
ord in Heaven: the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost: and these three 
are one. 

“And there are three that bear wit- 
ness in earth: the spirit and the water 
and the blood: and these three agree 
in one.” 

The Father spoken of here is the 
Lord God, the creator of all things and 
the father of all living. The Word is 
Jesus Christ, who had the spirit of 
truth, of whom John said: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with 
God.” 

The Holy Ghost is the Holy Spirit 
—the spirit of truth, which was the 
spirit of God, that “moved upon the 
face of the waters when the earth was 
without form and void and darkness 
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was upon the face of the deep;” and 
which said, “Let there be light, and 
there was light,” even before the sun, 
moon, and stars were created. “All 
things were made by Him, and without 
Him was not anything made that was 
made.” Christ said: “To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came 
I into the world; that I should bear 
witness unto the truth.” “In him was 
life, and the life was the light of men.” 

Thus we see that God the Father, 
the Word, his son Jesus, and the Holy 
Ghost, are all one and the same “Spirit 
of Truth,” as manifest in Jesus Christ, 
and hence all are of one nature, being 
the three in one. The three that bear 
witness on earth is the spirit, and the 
water, and the blood, and these three 
agree in one. The spirit of truth, pure 
water, and pure blood must all agree, 
as one, and must all be pure. Christ 
said to Nicodemus: “Verily, verily I 
say unto thee, except a man be born 
of water and of the spirit he cannot 
enter the Kingdom of God.” Being 
born of the spirit, is to believe in God 
the Father, Jesus Christ the Son, the 
Word, and in the Holy Ghost, which 
are one, and that one is the Spirit of 
Truth, which was in Christ’s blood. 
3eing born of water and of blood is 
to cleanse and purify the blood, so that 
the spirit of Truth would drive false- 
hood, vice, and crime out of our lives. 
Pure water, used freely both internally 
and externally, cleanses our blood, 
drives away disease, and thus the spirit 
and the water and the blood all agree 
as one. 

The Bible clearly teaches that dis- 
ease and death are the wages of sin, 
and that sin is the disobeying of the 
commands of God, or a violation of 
his laws as established in our bodies. 
The blood is corrupted by eating things 
that the Creator never designed man- 
kind to eat. By means of such food 
poisons and impurities get into our 
blood and make a seed-bed for disease- 
germs, which propagate in our bodies 
and interfere with the function of the 
different organs. St. Paul said: “Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
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and that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
you?” “If any man defile the temple 
of God him shall God destroy; for the 
temple of God is holy, which temple 
ye are.” 

I think it was Christ that said “The 
Kingdom of God is within you.” It is 
pure food, pure water, pure air, and a 
pure spirit that will enable us to recog- 
nize the Kingdom of God within our- 
selves, and to enjoy the heaven of per- 
fect happiness resulting therefrom. 
Most people, by disobeying God’s com- 
mands, and by violations of His laws 
that should govern their bodies, create 
hell within themselves, instead of 
heaven. By commiting sins day after 
day they take their pay in the wages 
of sin, which is disease and death. Dis- 
ease of almost every kind can be traced 
to disobedience of the commands of 
God, and to violations of the laws of 
our bodies, either by wrong habits of 
eating and drinking or by the wasting 
of vitality by abuses and excesses of 
the sexual function. In future issues 
of this journal, under the heading of 
“The Science of Life,” we hope to dis- 
cuss these subjects from all points of 
view, both as revealed in the Scriptures 
and also by natural laws, which are 
God’s laws, established to govern our 
bodies. 

By reading the first chapter of Gene- 
sis, we see that the three words “And 
God said” are used ten times, and the 
tenth time it was used when He told 
the first man and woman what they 
should eat. In the second chapter of 
Genesis the words are changed some- 


what. Instead of saying, “And God 
said,” it reads “And the Lord God 
said.” The sixteenth and seventeenth 


verses read, “And the Lord God com- 
manded the man, saying: Of every tree 
of the garden thou mayest freely eat. 
3ut of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil thou shalt not eat of it, 
for in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” The next verse, 
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following this, reads: “And the Lord 
God said: it is not good that the man 
should be alone; I will make him a 
help meet for him.” 

It would seem from this that the 
command to not eat of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil was given 
to Adam before Eve was created. 


Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, in a ser- 
mon on “Tobacco and Opium,” once 
said: 

“One reason why there are so many 
victims of this habit is because there 
are so many ministers of religion who 
smoke and chew. They smoke until 
they get the bronchitis, and the dear 
people have to pay their expenses to 
Europe. They smoke until the ner- 
vous system breaks down. ‘They 
smoke themselves to death. There has 
been many a clergyman whose tomb- 
stone was all covered with eulogy, 
which ought to have had the honest 
epitaph: ‘Killed by too much Caven- 
dish.’ Some of them smoke until the 
room is blue, and their spirits blue, 
and the world is blue, and everything 
is blue. How can a man preach tem- 
perance to the people when he is him- 
self indulging in an appetite like that ? 
I have seen a cuspidor in a pulpit, 
where the minister can drop his quid 
before he gets up to read about ‘roll- 
ing sin as a sweet morsel under the 
tongue,’ and in Leviticus to read about 
the unclean animals that chew the cud. 
I have known Presbyteries, and Gen- 
eral Assemblies, and General Synods 
where there was a room set apart for 
the ministers to smoke. O! it is a sorry 
spectacle—a consecrated man, a holy 
man of God, looking around for some- 
thing which you take to be a larger 
field of usefulness. He is not looking 
for that at all. He is only looking for 
some place where he can discharge a 
mouthful of tobacco juice.” 
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ALCOHOLIC MEDICATION. 
By Jutia CoLeMAN. 
(Concluded from page 155.) 


Dr. Richardson said: 

I explained my views in every place I 
could, and in the most open manner; I 
lectured on the subject in every avail- 
able spot in our islands, visiting and 
traversing Ireland and Scotland, as 
well as England and Wales. Address- 
ing in the course of twenty-five years 
great multitudes of our race—more 
thousands than I dare state—show- 
ing that a world without alcohol would 
be happier, more active, and healthy 
than an alcoholic world.” Would that 
we had more such workers! His death, 
in 1896, was a great loss to the world 
at large as well as to the Temperance 
cause. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the battle for non-alcoholic medi- 
cation has been fought out in Great 
Britain. Dr. J. J. Ridge says, “While 
there is abundance of testimony as to 
the possibility and advantage of total 
abstinence from various members of 
the medical profession, some of them of 
the greatest eminence, it would be fool- 
ish to ignore the fact that there is a 
large number of men who are bitterly 
opposed to it, and who are constantly 
speaking against it, especially in pri- 
vate, and recommending alcoholic liq- 
uors without the slighest excuse.” 

In the United States we have a simi- 
lar condition of things in some re- 
spects. We have the American Medi- 
cal Temperance Association, with Dr. 
8S. S. Davis for its president. For 
more than forty years he was not only 
a total abstainer, but he did not use 
alcohol in his practice. We have the 
Frances E. Willard Hospital in Chi- 
cago, dispensing with the medical use 
of alcohol. We have Dr. T. D. Crothers, 
at the head of a Cure for inebriates in 
Hartford, Conn., editing the “Quar- 
terly Journal of Inebriety”; a magnifi- 
cent sanitarium in Battle Creek, Mich.., 
which is practically a temperance hos- 
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pital under the care of Dr. J. H. Kel- 
logg, and many smaller temperance 
sanitariums in various parts of the 
land. We have a company of medical 
scientists in New York City associated 
for the purpose of studying the effects 
of alcohol, and we have a large number 
of practitioners who do not usually pre- 
scribe alcoholic liquors. We have un- 
doubtedly a large force of social total 
abstainers who do not favor alcoholic 
medication, and we may throw some 
light on their condition and dangers 
and on the efforts of the laity, in an- 
other paper; but they are very greatly 
lacking in the requisite study to enable 
them to abstain intelligently, and 
through this ignorance they are very 
often the victims of alcoholic patent 
nostrums. 


THE ATTITUDE OF PATIENTS. 


Acknowledging, thus far, the influ- 
ence of physicians, and grateful for its 
tendency toward total abstinence, we 
hasten to call attention to the fact 
that the so-called laity are learning, 
as never before, to claim the privilege 
of thinking for themselves. The nu- 
merous health magazines and sanita- 
riums are helping them to do this, and 
to dispense with all drug medication. 
They are learning that their bodies are 
their own, as well as their souls, and 
they are allowed increasing liberty of 
expression and action. Not infre- 
quently a physician will yield to the 
request to treat a patient without al- 
coholic liquors. Even in so extreme a 
case as a severe paralytic shock, we 
have known a remonstrance to prevail 
against the routine prescription of “al- 
cohol and strychnine,” the patient say- 
ing she never took alcohol under any 
conditions ; “and as for strychnine, that 
is what you give rats when you wish 
to kill them.” She secured the am- 
bulance, which was the point at issue, 
without taking the prescription, and 
recovered sufficiently to make this rec- 
ord some years later. 


(Continued on p. 196.) 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 








The Psychology of Childhood. 


MUSICAL. 
By UNCLE JOE. 


Speaking of Faults or Virtues Before 
Children. 


It is a great mistake for parents and 
teachers to disclose the virtues and 
faults of their children in their pres- 
ence. 

Some mothers take delight in relat- 
ing anecdotes about the cleverness of 
their children when their little ones 
are in the room. It is an equally bad 
habit for children’s faults to be dilated 
upon in their presence before stran- 
gers. The clever pranks that some 
children play “just for fun” parents 
laugh over, and do not estimate the 
harm that is being done by this per- 
nicious habit. For instance, some chil- 
dren like to tie strings across the side- 
walk and dodge behind a fence, and 
on the approach of a pedestrian at 
dusk, and when the person does not see 
it, will pull the string, and trip them 
up. This and many other mischievous 
pranks, children perpetrate upon their 
nurses and others while their parents 
take pleasure in showing how viciously 
clever, or cute, as they say, the chil- 
dren are. I read one day of a child 
who picked up the garden hose and 
turned it on his nurse, drenching her 
to the skin. This feat was afterward 
laughingly told to some friends in his 
presence. 

If mothers would only consider that 
children are always on the alert to 
know whether their actions are paid 
attention to or not, they would abstain 
from such a foolish habit. We would 
like to tell mothers not to deceive 





themselves into thinking that because 
their children are quietly playing by 
their side that they are unconscious of 
what is being said. They will catch 
enough from the spirit of the story to 
feel encouraged to continue their do- 
ings. 

Each child should be trained sepa- 
rately, individually, and we cannot be- 
gin too early to give children an ab- 
horrence of that which is evil concern- 
ing words in daily use, slang phrases, 
the use of fun, the playing of tricks 
upon their seniors. 

One scientist who has written very 
eloquently upon children, namely, Her- 
bert Spencer, says that the training of 
children physically, morally, and intel- 
lectually is dreadfully deficient. 

This is owing to the fact that, in a 
great measure, the parents are devoid 
of that knowledge by which this train- 
ing alone can be given. For every kind 
of business in life a training is re- 
quired, but the bringing up of children 
by parents is supposed to come by in- 
tuition, and therefore no training, in 
a large number of cases, is thought nec- 
essary. 

Does it not strike the thoughtful 
mind that the difficult task of unfold- 
ing so intricate a piece of machinery 
as the human mind requires an ac- 
quaintance with the principles of psy- 
chology, phrenology, and physiology. 
We trust the time will come when 
every parent will have a general knowl- 
edge, if nothing more, and a special 
knowledge, where possible, of the 
above-named principles that can be ap- 
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plied to the training of their little 
ones, Then the work of teachers will 
be simplified, for the government of 
the children will then not be left in 
the hands of the teachers alone. 

No. 619.—W.F. T. Mollenhauer, Jr., 
New York City.—Provided this lad 
keeps his health, he will show a re- 
markable organization for work and 
for mental stimulus. His brain is 
large, active, and of a fine quality, 
which will enable him to show suscepti- 
bility of mind and capacity to manage, 
control, and direct others. 

He is old for his age, even now. He 
will never be so much inclined to go 
with the little children and act as a 
little child. Instead of this he will be 
more likely to want to be with older 
people and converse with them and ask 
them many original, deep questions. 
He has a very inquiring mind, and 
wants to know everything that is going 
on around him 

His head is long and high for his 
‘age. He will not only show intellec- 
tual interest and a very analytical mind 
in comparing qualities and materials, 

His moral brain represents several 
strong characteristics. One is his will- 
power and determination to carry a 
thing through that he has commenced. 
One moral characteristic is his large 
Conscientiousness. He will make ev- 
ery one toe the mark and do as he or 
she agrees. He will be a kind of men- 
tor or monitor over others, and as a 
Teacher, Professor, Superintendent, or 
Chairman of an Executive Board, he 
will use his authority in regulating af- 
fairs according to a strict sense of jus- 
tice, of equity, and of conscientious 
principle. He will never get any fun 
out of doing wrong, but will have a 
high sense of morality. 

Benevolence is another quality that 
will show itself very strongly devel- 
oped in his moral character. He will 
have sympathy for the poor, unfortu- 
nate, and for the suffering as well. 

His Perceptive faculties are devel- 
oping quite rapidly, and when they are 
fully developed they will enable him 
to use his observations in scientific pur- 
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poses. He will enjoy studying Nature, 
and making a collection of stamps, 
flowers, etc., and will notice the dif- 
ference between each kind, genera, or 
species. 

He has an excellent memory of 
names, and ought to be able to recite 
well. His capacity to recollect one 
verse in connection with another will 
be above the average, and he should 
study elocution and voice culture, ora- 
tory, and dramatic representation of 
things, not in order to go on the stage, 
but rather to entertain and to interest 
his friends and to draw out this talent 
of his mind. 

He ought to show exceptional musi- 
cal appreciation and power to criticise 
the art. It would be well for him to 
study the violin as a special instru- 
ment, for that, rather than any other, 
would suit his mind. His power of crit- 
icism, his artistic taste, his intuitive 
sense of the appropriateness of the 
light and shade of musical sounds, are 
all strongly accentuated; therefore, he 
could easily become a musical critic, 
and it would be well to develop this 
part of his nature. If any one were 
accompanying him on the piano, he 
would know in a moment whether a 
inistake were made; or if he were work- 
ing with an orchestra, he would know 
what instrument had made a mistake 
and where the false note had been 
struck. He could lead an orchestra 
well. 

It would be better in the long run, 
with such a sensitive mind as he pos- 
sesses, to cultivate his special talents, 
rather than to put him through the 
mill and turn him out as an ordinary 
scholar in a grammar or a high school. 
He is a lad who should be taught indi- 
vidually, and when we say this we re- 
alize that he is able to rise in a pro- 
fessional line where five hundred boys 
at his age would not be able to attain 
to the same eminence. 

In music, in art, in literature, he will 
excel, but in mathematics, in arithmet- 
ical problems, and in a line of philoso- 
phy or metaphysics he will not take so 
much interest. , 
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It would not be a mistake to teach 
him the languages, for he will very 
quickly pick up the intonations and 
the way of expressing himself in 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
for if these languages are taken to- 
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gether he will be able to recollect, 
through his comparative mind, what 
he has studied in a former language. 
His comparative memory is so quick to 
detect any deviation from what he has 
studied previously that it is along the 
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line of comparative study that he will 
be able to succeed in the study of the 
languages. 

Therefore he should be encouraged 
in the study of music, in the study of 
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literature and art, and as a critic of 
artistic work, not merely a manipula- 
tor, but rather as one to understand 
the principles of design. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Commencement Exercises. 


On October 23d (Friday) the commence- 
ment exercises of the American Institute 
of Phrenology were held in the hall of the 
Institute. The faculty and friends of the 
students were gratified that believers in 
Phrenology were not dampened by the in- 
clemency of the weather, for there was a 
large attendance, and the appreciation of all 
was expressed concerning the carrying out 
of the arrangements. 

Previous to the evening meeting a social 
hour was spent at the Hotel Hygia, and a 
dinner was served to graduates, the faculty, 
and friends. About forty sat down together 
at 6.45 P.M., and a congenial and pleasant 
time was spent over the good things that 
were provided by the host. 

The names of the guests at the dinner 
served at the Hygia (Miller’s) Hotel were: 
Dr. C. W. and Dr. Carrie Brandenburg, Miss 
J. A. Fowler, Dr. and Mrs. D. M. Gardner, 
Rev. T. A. Hyde, Dr. and Miss Shepard, 
Rev. M. C. Tiers, fr. M. H. Piercy, Mr. C. 
D. Blauvelt, Dr. U. F. MeGuire, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Miss Mary C. Ham- 
mann, Miss Mary Irwin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Doll, Dr. Elizabeth Irwin, Dr. J. V. Sibley, 
Dr. and Mrs. E. P. Miller, Dr. Cora M. Bal- 
lard, Rev. A. C. Wieand, Miss Rose J. Sears, 
Mr. William H. Drowatzky, Mrs. Dr. E. W. 
Smith, Mr. C. De Lancey Allen, Miss A. C. 
E. Minott, Mr. Lipman Greenstein, Mr. 
Thomas R. Milligan, Miss Mary M. Fowl- 
ring, Miss L. G. Doll, Mr. John Barrow- 
man, Mr. W. Rockwell Kent, Miss L. J. 
Craw, Miss F. E. Whitehouse, Miss R. Wal- 
lace, Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, and Master 
Doll. 

At half-past eight o’clock the programme 
of the evening was commenced at the hall 
of the Insitute, 22 and 24 East 22d Street, 
when C. W. Brandenburg, M.D.. President 
of the Institute, made his introductory re- 
marks as chairman of the evening. He said 
he was glad to see so many persons pres- 
ent, many of whom were entire strangers, 
while many were long and honored friends. 
He believed that they would be thoroughly 
entertained with the programme that was 
set down for the evening, and thought the 
audience would be gratified to know that 
many of the students came from far distant 
countries. One had come from Russia, and 
was deeply interested in the subject, and 
had already done considerable for it. An- 


other had come from Scotland, another from 
London, and the rest from various parts of 
the United States. Thus they would have 
quite a representative audience even among 
the students themselves. He said he wished 
to call upon one speaker who was not able 
to attend the opening exercises, and who had 
proved an attractive and interesting lect- 
urer during the course. 

He then asked Dr. David Gardner to ad- 
dress a few words to the students. Dr. 
Gardner gave an_ excellent five-minutes 
speech, and urged all the graduates to con- 
tinue their studies. 

He next called upon the Rev. Albert C. 
Wieand, of Ohio, to give the Salutatory, 
who included in his remarks a valuable pa- 
per on Psychology and its relation to Phre- 
nology. It was well received, and will be 
read with interest in the Institute Report 
not only by outside friends who had not the 
opportunity of hearing it but also by those 
who had the pleasure of actually hearing 
the speaker himself. 

The chairman then called upon Miss 
Adina C. E. Minott, a graduate of 1899, 
who sang with good taste and much feel- 
ing a song entitled “Sunshine and Shade.” 
She was suitably accompanied by Miss An- 
derson, who rendered the musical prt of 
the song with great effect. 

The chairman then called upon Miss 
Mary M. Fowlring, of Springfield, N. Y., 
to read a paper on the “Training of Chil- 
dren on Phrenological Principles.” Al- 
though not so long a paper as the previous 
one, much solid advice was condensed into 
her thoughts on this subject. 

The chairman next called on Mr. John 
Barrowman, of Scotland, who is a man who 
has had considerable experience in the world 
and has been interested since quite a voung 
man in the science of Phrenology. His pa- 
per was entitled: “How I Becxme Interested 
in Phrenology,” and was delivered with the 
true Scotch accent. He brought out the wit 
and dry humor of the Scotch, which was 
highly appreciated by the audience. 

The chairman next called upon Miss 
Minott to sing a second song, “Birds in 
Dreamland Sleep,” which showed the power 
of the vocalist to good effect, and was high- 
ly appreciated, as shown by the applause 
which followed. 

The chairman announced that later in the 
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evening a flash-light photograph, which was 
at first arranged to be taken after dinner, 
would be proceeded with directly after the 
distribution of the diplomas. 

In the meantime he called upon Miss Rose 
J. Sears, of Massachusetts, to give the 
Valedictory Address, in a paper called the 
“Uplifting of Phrenology.” He regretted 
that he was obliged to take several papers 
as read, but owing to the change of pro- 
gramme this was unavoidable. The Vale- 
dictory address proved to be one of great 
power, and although many excellent papers 
have been read since the incorporation of 
the Institute, yet few have been so full of 
hope as that expressed in the paper read 
by Miss Sears. Persons will, therefore, be 
gratified to read her paper in the Institute 
Report. 

The chairman then called upon the Vice- 
President, Miss Jessie A., Fowler, to give a 
few closing remarks to the students, who 
said in part: 


We have now come to a point in our 
daily assemblies when, as a family, we must 
bid each other farewell and God-speed. 
This is no easy task for those who have the 
interest at heart of students whom they 
have taught and with whom they have been 
brought so closely in touch. 

We do not pretend to have made you into 
perfect, practical Phrenologists, but we can 
conscientiously say that we have been grat- 
ified with your progress, and you augur 
well to succeed and rise to the height of our 
anticipations of you in the future. 

We have endeavored to teach you the 
principles of the science; have given you an 
insight into the great mysteries of your be- 
ing through Anatomy and Physiology; 
have opened up to you the philosophy and 
history of the science, and explained the 
usefulness of Hygiene. We have endeavored 
to introduce you to your fellow-men from a 
physiognomical standpoint, so that you can 
go into the world and sum people up from 
their features, without asking them to take 
off their hats, though this method is not as 
complete as that undertaken by the estimate 
of the brain itself. 

We have also endeavored to give you 
hints concerning oratory and elocution, that 
when you are called upon you may put into 
practice the advice given you. 

We have drawn your attention to the 
characteristics of other nationalities besides 
our own, and as in this city we have rep- 
resentatives from every country, you will be 
able to appreciate the knowledge we have 
endeavored to instill into your minds in the 
practical work, and which is a study that 
requires a lifetime to properly perfect. 

We have studied together brain dissection, 
and dipped into the intricacies of the most 
marvelous work of our Divine Architect, 
and have placed before you the modern re- 
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searches in connection with this all-impor- 
tant subject. 

But here we must leave you, with the 
trust that you have become sufficiently in- 
spired to carry out researches of your own, 
remembering what Emerson once wrote, 
namely : 

“The days are ever divine. They come 
and go like muffled and veiled figures sent 
from a distant friendly party; but they say 
nothing, and *' we do not use the gifts they 
bring us, the; carry them as silently away.” 

For a watch-word let me leave with you 
the following words of Froude: 

“You cannot dream yourself into a char- 
acter—you must hammer and forge yourself 
one.” 


At the close of her remarks the chairman 
announced that the roll-call of the students 
would be given by the vice-president, which 
was accordingly done. Before resuming her 
seat Miss Fowler called upon Dr. Cora Bal- 
lard to address the students instead of Mrs. 
Augustine J. Wilson, who had been an- 
nounced on the programme. 

The students’ names were then announced, 
and they formed a semicircle around the 
president, who then gave them his Closing 
Charge, presenting them at the close with 
their diplomas. 

The names of the graduates were as fol- 
lows: Mr. C. De Lancey Allen, New York! 
Mr. John Barrowman, Scotland; Mr. Will- 
iam Drowatzky, Wisconsin; Miss L. Gene- 
vieve Doll, New York; Miss Mary M. 
Fowlring, New York; Mr. Lipman Green- 
stein, Russia; Mr. W. Rockwell Kent, New 
York; Mr. Thomas R. Milligan, New Hamp- 
shire; Mrs. Dr. Elizabeth W. Smith, Lon- 
don; Miss Rose J. Sears, Massachusetts ; 
Rev. A. C. Wieand, Ohio. 

The papers taken as read were: “Phre- 
nology in the Field,” by Mr. C. De Lancey 
Allen, New York City; “How Objections to 
Phrenology can be Met,” by Mr. W. Rock- 
well Kent, New York; “The Use of Phre- 
nology in the Art of Photography,” by Mr. 
Wm. H. Drowatzky, Wisconsin; “The Use 
of Phrenology in the Schools,” by Miss L. 
G. Doll, New York City. 

The Charge to the graduates, in behalf of 
the Faculty, was pronounced by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Chas. Wesley Brandenburg, as fol- 
lows: 


Worthy Friends of the Graduating Class 

of 1903: 

As we part to-night, and you go to your 
duties, I congratulate you in behalf of the 
faculty, and say that you have been a sin- 
cere, intelligent, harmonious, and progres- 
sive class. 

We are sure that the truth of Phrenology 
wil! not be dishonored in your hands. It 
is » noble task with which you are in- 
trusted. You are to show the world that 
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the true and most important of all progress 
is that which embraces the science of man 
and his relations, his destiny and his happi- 
ness. 

By the true knowledge of Phrenology and 
its practical application you may teach 
mankind divine wisdom, and all supersti- 
tions will pass away, as pass the shades and 
mists of night at sunrise. We see in Phre- 
nology the sunshine of a new civilization, 
and in its Philosophy a guide for humanity, 
leading us into the light of a true education 
and triumphant peace. 

In contemplating the magnitude of the 
possibilities of that wonderful and beautiful 
instrument of the mind—the human brain— 
we are inspired with that humility which 
astronomers feel when thoughtfully consid- 
ering the grandeur of the glittering worlds 
whose stars they are unable to record. The 
extent of Phrenological science is so vast 
that in whatever direction we pursue the in- 
vestigation it extends far beyond the ca- 
pacity of numan minds to comprehend, 
record, and retain all that is revealed. 

Your course of study brought to light the 
fact that Physiology receives its downward 
influence or manifestation in the body, and 
that Phrenology acquires its higher com- 
mands or revelation in the mind. ‘I'he brain 
is the sun, the center of Anthropology. | 
use the term Anthropology because the 
study of the brain is the study of the man. 
The brain is the man. ‘lhe development and 
character of the brain is revealed by the 
form of the skull. You have been taught 
that. Phrenology, taking the brain as a 
center, and tracing therefrom the science of 
its effects, unites them into one harmonious 
system—a full and perfect science—tracing 
the relations of man upward to the Creator 
—downward to inorganic matter, and all 
that affects his physical life—inward to his 
own constitution and conscious life, and 
around to his fellow-beings—it enables us to 
comprehend his true position, and the laws 
of his life and growth. 

A pleasing duty now devolves upon me. 
As you have complied with the requirements 
of study and the rules of attendance in the 
American Institute of Phrenology, upon 
the recommendation of your instructors, | 
do now, in the name of the corporation of 
this Institute, as president of the Board of 
Trustees, present you each and severally 
with these diplomas, with the honors, digni- 
ties, and privileges to it pertaining. 

You have passed your examinations and 
fulfilled the requirements of study, vet your 
investigation, observation, and study of 
Anthropology is not to cease. The extent 
of the hope of the faculty who have guided 
you through the avenues of our curriculum 
is that the results of your knowledge gained 
from your lectures and studies may stimu- 
late you with undimmed enthusiasm, un- 
corrupted sincerity, and untrampled free- 
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dom. You are welcome to enter as co-la- 
borers upon the path trodden by the pioneers 
and their successors in the Phrenological 
field. We trust that you will prosecute 
those researches which they have initiated, 
enjoy as they have enjoyed the feast of 
knowledge, but do not, | charge you, pur- 
sue the science merely to gratify an intel- 
lectual curiosity, as it is not the noblest 
employment of your time, but bring the re- 
sults of the science and philosophy you have 
gathered into practical life. The inspiring 
thought, the controlling principle of your 
life should be study. The culture you have 
here received is but a beginning of that edu- 
sation that should not rest short of full in- 
tellectual attainment. ‘There is no branch 
of science to the Phrenologist. 

Advise with full understanding and cau- 
tion all persons who come to you for ex- 
aminations, for you have facing you the 
danger of a mistake, not of the science, but 
its application. Someone has said: “It is 
easy to stray, but to return—there is the 
burden.” 

Be ambitious, but see that such aspira- 
tions are guarded by the proper balance of 
your other faculties. Health, success, and 
happiness be your lot, and may your life be 
one of usefulness to your fellow-men, de- 
serving at its termination no lesser com- 
ment than: “Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” 


Mr. Geo. G. Rockwood was then asked to 
sing a song. He accordingly complied with 
this request, and greatly delighted the au- 
dience with the famous song called ‘The 
Yeoman’s Wedding.” His voice was crisp 
and clear, and every word was heard by 
those at the end of the hall. He was accom- 
panied by his daughter, Mrs. Randall. For 
an encore Mr. Rockwood sang “John An- 
derson, my Joe.” This song he sang unac- 
companied, in a soft, melodious voice, and 
vet thoroughly distinguishable by every one 
present. He accompanied this song by a lit- 
tle explanation concerning the writing of 
the second verse, the first and last verses 
being written by Robert Burns. 

At the close of the song the president 
said that Mr. Rockwood had not only proved 
himself to be an expert photographer but 
also an expert singer. He had been the 
photographer of the class for nearly as many 
years as was mentioned in the close of the 
song (forty years). 

At the close of the song Dr Brandenburg 
made some announcements with regard to 
the Institute, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, and the lecture that was to be held the 
next morning on Psychology, after which ar- 
rangements were made for the pnotograph 
to be taken, which terminated a very pleas- 
ant evening, at least this was the verdict 
from every source. 

Mr. Rockwood then took a_ flash-light 
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photograph of the assembled audience and 
museum. The reproduction is inserted in 
another column of the present number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE 
oF HEALTH. 

Farewells were then exchanged among 
the students and the faculty, as many of the 
former were expecting to leave for their 
homes on the following day. 

We have already heard of some students 
who wish to join the next Session of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, com- 
mencing with the first Wednesday in Sep- 
tember, 1904, during September and Octo- 
ber. The annual Report of the Institute 
is now ready, and may be obtained on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp. The papers are 
excellent, the one on “Phrenology and 
Psychology,” by the Rev. A. C. Wieand, be- 
ing worthy of special mention. 


WHAT IS IT? PHRENOLOGY OR 
BUMPOLOGY ? 


Tuesday, October 13th, was the occasion 
of a large gathering at the Board School, 
Mansford Street, Bethnal Green Road, to 
welcome Mr. John Asals, F.F.P.I., to de- 
liver a lecture on “Phrenology or Bump- 
ology,” London, England. 

The lecturer dwelt upon the inner work- 
ing of that wonderful organ in the human 
body, the Brain, handling the subject in 
a most masterly manner, insomuch that the 
audience were intent upon gaining as much 
knowledge of the subject as was possible 
in the space of time allowed. Such a sub- 
ject would be of great value to our Eng- 
lish people were it considered in our uni- 
versities and schools, so that we should be 
able to know more of ourselves, of whom we 
know so little. Phrenology is a science, in- 
structive and valuable—as a science it must 
be handled scientifically, judged and 
analyzed on its own merits. A science is 
not a science unless it is inductive, and be- 
hind the induction must be an_ inductive 
method, and behind the method must be 
the laws of thought and observation. There 
was not time to take all the different 
phases and aspects of the principles and 
proofs of this science; but they could learn 
something of that part of man—that won- 
derful piece of mechanism and highly or- 
ganized instrument, the brain. The phre- 
nologist deals with the brain and body as a 
whole. The brain is of such great conse- 
quence that it requires a most careful ex- 
ternal protection, which the Great Master 
has provided for it. It has been stated by 
the opponents of Phrenology that the brain 
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does -not occupy the whole of the skull, but 
Dr. Baron Cuvier, the world-renowned 
naturalist, distinctly states that in all 
mammiferous animals the brain is molded 
in the cavity of the cranium, which it fills 
exactly. What is Phrenology? Simply 
what its name etymologically indicates— 
phren, mind; logos, a discourse. The sci- 
ence of the mind—instructive, important, 
and useful to all classes of society. Phre- 
nology is a science based on principles, ob- 
servations, and mental philosophy, vindi- 
cated and confirmed on the authority of 
such great men as Drs, Gall, Spurzheim, 
Fowler, and others. Phrenology is an in- 
ductive science with a method, and laws of 
thought and observation which are unal- 
terable and corroborated by the evidence of 
the anatomical, psychological laws, and 
ruling powers, proving the mathematical 
truth of the brain being the organ of the 
mind. Phrenology is not bumps, or bump- 
ology. It is an erroneous idea that phre- 
nologists base their knowledge on bumps. 
Phrenology is not a fortune-telling arrange- 
ment. Phrenology is instructive, the study 
of which will clear away superstition, 
doubt, and prejudice. ‘To know ourselves 
—that’s what it is,” the lecturer concluded, 
amid great applause. 

Delineations of character were given by 
Miss Ida Todd, F.F.P.I. The lady com- 
menced upon a sketch of a gentleman hang- 
ing in the Hall (whom she had never seen, 
nor did not know his name), and the audi- 
ence expressed by their applause the ac- 
curacy of the statements made. Several 
young ladies and gentlemen were exam- 
ined, having their characters placed before 
the audience, in a most striking and able 
manner. Ladies and gentlemen having 
placed themselves in the hands of a prac- 
tical phrenologist, received thorough and 
instructive advice. Miss Ida Todd conclud- 
ed her delineations amid loud and contin- 
ued applause. 

The chairman, Mr. B. Poyton, called upon 
Mr. W. Martin to move a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer and Miss Ida Todd, which he 
did. 

Mr. J. Dollwood heartily seconded the 
vote. 

Mr. G. Eickhoff, in supporting the vote, 
stated the society was greatly indebted to 
the lecturer and the lady for their valuable 
and instructive lectures, expressing a wish 
that the society would be privileged to have 
them again next session. 

The lecturer, on behalf of the lady and 
himself, thanked the audience for the kind 
thanks accorded them.—‘‘Hackney Times,” 
London. 
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OF PATIENTS. 


(Continued from page 188.) 


We must say that indeed many 
similar requests have been frequently 
complied with, and we believe they 
would receive a cordial compliance 
much oftener if patients were more 
venturesome. This they will be when 
they understand the subject better. 
This knowledge is increasing rapidly. 
It has been greatly promoted by the 
individual studies of searchers for 
temperance truth. Often it is the 
hinge upon which turns investigation 
and the hope of success. “Is it possi- 
ble,” said an earnest truth-seeker, “to 
dispense with the use of alcohol in 
medicine? If not, I see no hope of 
success for temperance work.” She 
did not receive a categorical yes. 
“Read this, and that, and the other, 
and judge for yourself.” She read, 
eagerly; she searched, and was con- 
vinced, and became an enthusiastic 
worker. “It is so consistent, so beau- 
tiful, so truthful and satisfying!” she 
would exclaim. She could not help 
making converts. Another, who had 
the care of children, doubted if she 
could dispense with it and all the prep- 
arations in which it was used, but care- 
ful experiments, and “a free use of that 
glorious liquid, water,” as a British 
physician recently said, brought her to 
where she would not even take it her- 
self, and she finally induced her physi- 
cian to cease prescribing it. 

But what could you give in its place, 
that would produce the same effect? 


is the next inquiry. No one thing! 
That is exactly what we do not wish, 
because its effects are so objectionable. 
We are glad to see many women taking 
courses of medicine, with a view to 
treatment without alcohol. The W. C. 
T. U. has developed many such practi- 
tioners, and many more such patients. 
It has “departments” devoted to such 
investigations; discussions in conven- 
tions, county, state, and national; pre- 
scriptions, papers, and books and leaf- 
lets, both theoretical and practical, for 
distribution. 

Those who hastily take it for 
granted that women are ignorant on 
physiological and other scientific and 
medical aspects of the temperance 
question are going to get left entirely 
out of sight, for the truth is mighty 
and it will prevail, and the women are 
at work for it, though not alone, by 
any means. There is a continually 
increasing roll of seekers for this 
truth; so long, indeed, that our limits 
will not permit us to record here even 
their names. But it is a study that 
pays, as all scientific truth pays. And 
no one element thereof is more abun- 
dantly pregnant of results than this 
one item: that no one can judge of its 
effects by the feelings that result from 
its action on the nerves. We believe 
there are few lines of life-work more 
promising than that of the medical 
student of the coming era, who 
searches for the truth. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


With Malta Vita use no heat; 

The Shredded Wheat’s the kind to eat. 
*Tis Force that gives us Sunny Jim, 

We ought to all admire him. 

Uneeda Biscuit is so dry, 

And Zu Zu Snaps we all should try. 
*Tis White Rose Tea that wins the cup, 
Sapolio that shines things up. 


The Gold Dust Twins have wonders wrought, 

Castoria you’ve always bought. 

Through Father John your health you'll 

keep, 

And Cascarets work while you sleep. 

Omega Oil is good and green, 

The bell—Hello! Give me Pearline. 
S. E. B. 
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“Think beautiful thoughts co 
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SUNNY 


In the bleak month of December 

Let us aught of cheer remember 

In the old year which is fleeting 
While we give the Christmas greeting. 











Looking upward ever 
Still in greater deeds 


NEW OPENINGS FOR THE 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

This is the season of the year when 
all over the world we celebrate a com- 
mon holiday. In eack country during 
the year there has been celebrated a 
great man’s birthday. In America, 
Washington’s birthday is kept by the 
nation on the twenty-second of Febru- 
ary. England, Germany, Russia, and 
France, among other countries, have 
their national birthdays, but the twen- 
ty-fifth of December is kept by all na- 
tions alike, and, as a rule, it is a day 
when the turkey or the goose, and roast 
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Sitting not in idle dreaming 
While the Star of Hope is beaming, 
























ncerning the New Year.” 


OLD YEAR. 


Banishing the thoughts of sorrow, 
Looking for the bright to-morrow, 

In the cold and stormy hours 

Think of sunshine, leaves, and flowers. 


thriving, 
be striving. 
S. E. BAKER. 


beef or the boar’s head decorate the 
sideboard and tables groan with dain- 
ties and good things to eat. There are, 
however, other things that we can do 
well to remember at this festive sea- 
son. We can remember those who 
have few opportunities for making the 
day bright or merry, and by so doing 
we can increase our own enjoyment, 
and our happiness will be intensified. 

Whither are we tending? Have we 
succeeded, during the year, in helping 
our friends to a better understanding 
of themselves? If we have, will not 
such ones help us to increase our cir- 
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culation and spread a good thought or 
a wise suggestion that others may be 
led to study themselves, in a new way, 
by the X-rays of Phrenology ? 

Where do we stand to-day? What 
is our aim in life? What are we going 
to do in the future? Have we made 
up our minds yet? Do we know how 
to increase our own opportunities and 
give the right surroundings to our 
children, that they may be developed 
aright? Whatever the case, we need 
to take the Science of Phrenology 
along with us to aid us in our work. 

Many subscriptions terminate with 
this month. Are those who are inter- 
ested in the subject going to leave us, 
and say there are so many magazines 
now that they cannot keep pace with 
all they have; or will they renew for 
another year? Our terms still remain 
the same, although our former price 
was just double what it is to-day. A 
new volume begins with the new year. 
May we not say to each and all who 
have traveled with us during the year, 
that we welcome you for another pe- 
riod? It may mean a little sacrifice on 
the part of some. The children are 
growing up and require more clothes, 
and their fares cost double what they 
did a year ago. Personal indulgences 
come in the way, to make us think that 
we can give up other things that we 
do not need; but we ask you all to con- 
sider the question of giving up your 
subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL only as a final resort. What 
will your decision be? Send us what 
words of encouragement you can; let 
us realize that you are conscious that 
we have your interests at heart. 

Will you not ask at the news-stands 
in Broadway and on the elevated rail- 
road for a copy of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
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JOURNAL? We are glad to inform our 


readers that this is possible, and we 
want the concerted effort of all our 
readers, to encourage those who have 
this particular work at heart. Boys at 
the news-stands will keep our JouR- 
NAL to the front if they find that peo- 
ple are interested in that Magazine, and 
by having the JourNAL to the front, 
we give the general public an opportu- 
nity of seeing that there is such a peri- 
odical. Every little encouragement 
helps in the long run to increase the 
usefulness of the science, and although 
very little effort is required for indi- 
vidual persons to do what we ask, yet 
we will thoroughly appreciate any 
work of this kind. One _ subscriber 
(J. M. F.) has just secured fifteen 
new subscribers in the past four days. 

We wish you all a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 


———_—_- 


DEEP BREATHING. 


There are some people in the world 
who do not know how to breathe prop- 
erly. This is a great pity, for we can- 
not live without air, though we can live 
without food. Professor Washburn 
suggests the following method: 

Seek a chair, inclined at a comfort- 
able angle, and then make inhalations 
and exhalations as long and as gradual 
as possible. He aimed at breathing 
without any perceptible effort. The 
process was so gradual with him that, 
to an observer, he scarcely seemed to 
breathe at all; yet by practice he so 
developed his lung power and lung ex- 
pansion that he could inhale air for 
four or five minutes. It will tax a be- 
ginner to inhale air gradually for one 
minute. 

Professor Washburn’s method is the 
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gradual method. He began by inflat- 
ing the abdomen, then the ribs, then 
the chest, all very gradually, and with- 
out spasmodic effort. Then as gradu- 
ally he exhaled, never letting go with 
a rush; never losing control of the 
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breathing, but bringing it more and 
more under the influence of the will, 
and finding his physical development 
daily increasing. We hope that our 
readers will adopt this method of in- 
creasing their own vital stamina. 





REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 





publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 


“The Story of My Life.’”—One of the im- 
portant biographies that has been pub- 
lished during the year is the one written by 
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MISS KELLER AND MISS SULLIVAN. 


Copyright by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Miss Helen Keller. In a former number 
of the JouRNAL a portrait and sketch were 
given by Dr. Henry S. Drayton, when he de- 
scribed some of the Phrenological develop- 
ments of this remarkable young lady. 
Though much of the material of her book 
has been brought out in magazine articles, 
the book in its totality forms a very inter- 
esting series of events in her life. To Sci- 
entists and Psychologists, as well as Phre- 
nologists, Helen Keller has always been of 
very great interest since her remarkable 
case first became known. Those who have 
read her story will recognize something 
more than the story of a blind deaf-mute, 
especially since she acquired the power of 
speech as an evidence of the wonderful de- 
velopment she has made. Aside from this, 
it is of rare literary value. Once during the 
year she made a speech before the Massa- 
chusetts State Legislature, which is an- 
other indication of her versatility of mind. 
She made an appeal for legislation for the 
blind, and the appeal had that quality of 
value which did not depend alone on her 
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own sightlessness. When one stops to think 
that this girl cannot see anything in the 
world, and cannot hear a single sound, the 
wonder over her remarkable intellectuality 
is most marvelous. It indicates what her 
Phrenological developments also show— 
that she has the mental capacity to receive 
a superior education. Being a student at 
Radcliffe College, she spends seven or eight 
hours every day reading and studying hard; 
and now that the strain of her first college 
work is over, her health and spirits have 
revived, nor are her powers of enjoyment 
less marvelous than her eagerness for 
study. 

Her autobiography was written with the 
co-operation of her teacher, Miss Sullivan, 
and Mr. John Macy, who state that the 
story is exactly as Miss Keller prepared and 
approved it. We cannot but think that the 
book will have a large sale, and will return 
to Miss Keller a handsome profit or roy- 
alty. 

Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Hach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope jor the veturn of the photograph The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly. each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PuRreNOLOGICAL 
JOUKNAL Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 


don 


This month we show the breadth of our 
circulation under the above heading. One 
sketch is from New South Wales, Australia, 
another from India, another from Cairo, 
Egypt, another from Toronto, Canada, an- 
other from San Martin, Cal. 

728.—R. S. M.—San Martin, Cal.— 
This little fellow, if he is rightly trained, 
should be able to show exceptional powers 
of mind and body. He will be worth train- 
ing, consequently his powers should be 
thoroughly understood by both father and 
mother. He will show an endless amount of 
energy, and will rarely fatigue himself or 
be willing to give up and own that he is 
tired. He is brimful of fun, and must have 
some executive work given to him to do, 
even while he is young; in fact, he must be 
encouraged to use his blocks and later his 
tools to utilize his ingenuity. He has more 
than his share of inventive talent, and will 
contrive and devise many ways to use up 








material he can lay his hands on. He will 
make an eloquent pleader, a public speaker, 
platform orator, and will show enthusiasm, 
ardor, and intensity of mind beyond the 
average boy. Keep his head cool and his 
feet and hands warm, and he will develop 
into a fine man one of these days. 

729.—A. H., Cairo, Egypt.—The photo- 
graphs of this gentleman indicate that he 
has great susceptibility of mind and is or- 
ganized on a high key and is somewhat 
nervous and susceptible to surrounding in- 
fluences. His intellectual capacity is equal 
to study, and if he has a good opportunity 
he should take up a course in Mental Phil- 
osophy, where he could use his reasoning 
capacity; or he could succeed well as an 
electrician, for the study of electricity 
would be of considerable interest to him. 
He should be able to understand the lan- 
guages and translate well and become a lin- 
guist; in fact, this work would be compara- 
tively easy to him. He must talk a little 
more himself, and get into the habit of en- 
tertaining his friends. He is too liable to 
think and work out problems by himself, 
and not mix quite enough with other peo- 
ple. Were he to cultivate his conversational 
powers, he would be able to teach the lan- 
guages, and his pupils or students would 
enjoy taking lessons from him. He has 
quite a refined mind, and likes to have ev- 
erything of the very best quality. He knows 
how to adapt himself to other people, hence 
could enjoy traveling and mixing with for- 
eigners, and would know how to suit himself 
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to a change of circumstances. Sometime he 
had better have a fuller delineation of char- 
acter. 

730.—Gustave, Campbeilford, Toronto, 
Canada.—This lad is old for his age, and 
will show quite a disposition to be manly 
and take responsibilities in advance of his 
years. He will not want to be treated like 
a little boy, but will enjoy sitting up quite 
often until his parents go to bed, especially 
if they have anyone visiting them in the 
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than ordinary ability. He will be a first- 
rate talker. All he will require will be an 
audience to listen to him. He had better be- 
come a public speaker, a teacher, a phy- 
sician, and engage in public work, and let 
others of his acquaintance do the private 
work or the indoor and sedentary work. 
731.—E. W. F., Mosmans, N. 8. W., Aus- 
tralia.—Your photographs indicate that you 
are a man who should take a great interest 
in scientific subjects, for your perceptive in- 

















R. S. M., SAN MARTIN, CAL. 


evening. He wants to hear everything that 
is going on around him, and he will fear 
that if he goes to bed he will lose some im- 
portant items of news. He has a sunny dis- 
position, and will show more than an aver- 
age degree of interest in helping and assist- 
ing others in their work, hence his mother 
had better let him help her in doing many 
little chores about the house. He will suc- 
ceed in professional work; in fact, could 
diagnose disease correctly, and could come 
to his ideas about various treatments that 
should be given to his patients with more 


tellect is very strongly developed. Yours is 
not what might be called by some a retreat- 
ing forehead, but it is owing to the promi- 
nence of your perceptive faculties that your 
reasoning qualities, such as Causality and 
Comprehension, do not show to so good an 
account. You are utilitarian in your way 
of looking at things, and like to study the 
why and the wherefore of every study you 
investigate. You would make an excellent 
teacher, professor, lecturer or student of 
human nature and a practical Phrenologist. 
You will always say a thing in as few words 
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as possible, and will, on this account, get in 
a good deal of practical knowledge into any 
speech you may make. Persons will be in- 
terested to hear you, because you will have 
something to feed their intelligence. 
732.—T. Lunesdon, Edmondsley, Eng.— 
The photograph represents an active tem- 
perament, an ambitious nature, and a reso- 
lute character. He is a “handy man,” can 
readily adapt himself to different kinds of 
work, and he will be industrious in solving 
any difficult subject in which he is interested. 
His abilities are artistic and constructive. 
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He should take an interest in publie work, 
where he will have scope for his energies, 
and the opportunity of exercising and put- 
ting into practice his many schemes for the 
benefit of his fellow-men. He must control 
his impulsiveness, apply himself to one 
thing at a time, and have his plans well ma- 
tured before executing them. He is earnest 
in his work, sympathetic, and buoyant, and 
has the ability to express himself clearly 
and well. He should be careful in choosing 
his friends, for he is apt to be too easily 
influenced by his environment. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration 

Ir You Use a PseuponyM ox INITIALS, wrile 
your full name and address also. Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names. 


W. N. C.—Woonsocket.—Your question 
concerning the duality of the mind, namely, 
the subjective and objective self, will receive 
further consideration. We regret that the 
present number is too full to allow of its 
free discussion. 

S. T.—Pa.—Many thanks for answering 
our query in the last issue of the Journal 
in regard to the school for the two delicate 
boys whom we described. We have sent 
your suggestion to the right parties. We 
wish that all children who are unfortunate, 
such as the above-mentioned children, could 
have the proper care and attention of wise, 
thoughtful teachers. We have schools for 
the bright and intelligent children, but there 
are none too many opportunities for children 
who are backward to have the right kind of 
training. R 

G. P.—New York.—You ask us with re- 
gard to left-handedness. In reply, we would 
state that we have found that when a per- 
son is left-handed the right side of the brain 
is more active than the left; while, when 
the person is right-handed, we find that the 
left side of the brain is more fully devel- 
oped. The case of a child came under our 
notice yesterday who was left-handed. He 
had never been taught to write with his left 
hand, and his writing with his right hand 
was cramped and imperfect. We would ad- 
vise persons whose children are left-handed 
to allow them to be trained, first to write 
with the left hand in a natural way and 
afterward teach them to use the right hand, 
so that both hemispheres may be carefully 
trained and educated; but they should not 





neglect the education of the side of the brain 
that comes easily to the child to express, 
otherwise he will not be perfect in writing 
with either left or right, at least until he 
has had considerable experience. We saw 
a piece in the paper the other day which 
very clearly answered the question: “‘Are we 
left-minded?” It was written by Dr. 
Withrow, of London. He said that persons 
do not ordinarily trouble themselves much 
as to how far their brain influences their 
most ordinary muscular actions of every-day 
life, and yet it is a fact that before you 
move a limb the order to move that limb 
must be conveyed to it from the brain. The 
headquarters in the brain from where these 
orders are issued is known as the speech- 
center. The speech-center, when more 
strongly developed on the right side, trans- 
mits orders more rapidly to the left than to 
the right limbs, and makes the person what 
is generally called left-handed, though in 
reality a more correct term would be right- 
minded. 

On the other hand, a person having a 
strong development of the speech-center on 
the left, will exercise his right limbs more 
readily than his left, and such an individ- 
ual might be called left-minded. “When 
children.” he says, “naturally use their 
left hand in preference to their right, they 
are simply obeying the orders issued from 
the brain, and if not taught to use their 
right hand will grow up left-handed. When 
taught from their earliest years to use their 
right hand, they will find no difficulty in do- 
ing so later on because the habit becomes so 
strong. But I have seen one or two in- 
stances where reversion to the use of the 
left hand has come about late in life. One 
case was after a long attack of fever, when, 
during a period of delirium, the patient be- 
gan to use his left hand more than the 
right, and during recovery took his medi- 
cine with his left hand.” 

Be sure to have your boy trained to use 
both right and left hands. 
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The well-known Phrenologist, Prof. 
George Morris, has been lecturing through 
the northwest during the past season on 
*“Phrenology,” “Health,” and kindred sub- 
jects; and, finding the vaccination question 
grown so grave and threatening, he has 
added a brief discussion of that subject to 
one of his addresses. “The Liberator,” Min- 
neapolis, makes the following allusions to 
this subject: 

He first refers to the sudden access of 
modesty and reticence on the part of the 
medical men in relation to vaccination, and 
attributes it to the activity of the Twin 
City Anti-Vaccinists and the ventilation of 
the question in the daily papers during the 
past winter. He then says: 

“In every town we see people of all ages 
worse than dead—Vaccination did it, they 
say. And out among the farmers it is al- 
most as bad. . . . I must tell you of a 
town of 1,200 I lectured in a few weeks ago. 
In that town, about two and a half years 
ago, when the small-pox scare began, the 
Presbyterian preacher and his wife were 
vaccinated. He was so sick he could not 
preach again for four months, and his wife 
was sick for a year after, and they are both 
worse than dead now. 

“In the same town the M. E. preacher 
told his experience at Evansville, Ill., where 
he was attending a Theological school, and 
the principal told the students in chapel 
on Friday they must be vaccinated before 
Monday or be suspended. There was some 
anti-vaccination literature among the stu- 
dents, and it was made to work hard Fri- 
day and Saturday. Monday morning at 
chapel the professor asked if they had all 
been vaccinated. He was nearly paralyzed 
at the array of antis who stood up in re- 
bellion, and their spokesman gave such good 
reasons for not being vaccinated that he got 
down from his high horse and discreetly re- 
marked that he only spoke in an ‘advisory 
way,’ and the subject was dropped. That 
young preacher is a robust man. 

“In that same town the ‘city marshal’ 
told me he would not have any more vac 
cinating in his family, for his eldest daugh- 
ter almost lost her arm from it—he thought 
it would rot off’—and she is not well yet. 

“A hotel-keeper in the same place had a 
son aged 17 vaccinated in the same scare 
two and a half vears ago, and now he has a 
bad skn disease he feels sure is a result of 
it. 

“Two married women in the same little 
town have sad tales to tell of what they 
have suffered for many years from vacci- 
nation. 

“In view of all that T see and hear I do 
not hesitate to say to my audiences that 
Cole Younger, Jesse James, and the bandit 
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NOTES. 


Tracy were not one of them guilty of so 
cruel a crime as that of putting poison into 
the blood of a child for the sake of fifty 
cents or a dollar.” 


a 


The Dixon’s Graphite Lubricants, as pre- 
pared by Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., are the best in the 
world, and a pamphlet explaining the same 
shows how valuable these are. Some are 
used for piano-action, others for handoil- 


pump. 
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FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT. 

The first meeting of the session was held 
on October 7th, Mr. A. E. Byron, F.F.P.I., 
in the chair. Mr. D. T. Elliott took as the 
subject of his address: “What is Phre- 
nology,” and referred to the many er- 
roneous conceptions of the subject enter- 
tained by those who are ignorant of its true 
claims. The lecturer dealt with the scien- 
tifie and practical aspects of the subject, 
and showed in what way it can be of use to 
all classes of the community. An interest- 
ing discussion followed, in which the Chair- 
man, Messrs. Williamson, Dayes, and Hills 
took part. After replying to several ques- 
tions, Mr. Elliott examined a gentleman 
from the audience, and votes of thanks 
brought the meeting to a close. 

During this winter the public lectures will 
be given on the first Wednesday evening in 
the month. 

Special meetings are still held on the last 
Tuesday evening in the month for all past 
and present students. These meetings are 
for the specific purpose of studying practical 
Phrenology. 


—@——$—$—$—_— 


On November 4th Mr. R. Druisdale 
Stocker gave an interesting address on 
Physiognomy, and on December 2d Mr. Al- 
fred Dayes gave a practical lecture on Phre- 
nology. At the close of each paper Mr. 
Elliott made some Phrenological examina- 
tions. On January 6, 1904, an address will 
be given by Rev. F. W. Wilkinson. 


————_I~—_—_—_———_ 


MARRIAGE OF PROFESSOR BLACK. 


As announced in the Waterloo “Courier,” 
Prof. R. J. Black, the well-known Phre- 
nologist, was married in Waterloo to Miss 
May Irvine in October, and they are now oc- 
cupying Mr. Black’s residence on Clay 
Street, Vinton, Iowa. Mr. Black received 
hearty congratulations from his friends on 
his arrival home. 
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“Rev. Frank H. York was the officiating 
clergyman at the ceremony. Mr. Black is 
quite well known in Waterloo, where he has 
practiced his profession for some time. He 
is a man of means, and possessed of good 
habits and good principles. 

“Too much cannot be said in favor of the 
bride, who is one of the best-known and 
most highly respected young ladies of our 
city, being endowed with a most lovable dis- 
position, an intelligent, well-balanced mind 
and many beautiful traits of character that 
make her attractive to all who know her. 

“The wedding was a very quiet one, and 
a host of Waterloo people will regret that 
they did not have an opportunity to per- 
sonally extend their congratulations and 
wish the couple happiness and prosperity in 
their new home.” 


— —————— 


AUSTRALIAN PHRENOLOGICAL AND 
HEALTH INSTITUTE. 


Lectures are held every Tuesday evening 
at the Atheneum, 188 Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne, right in the heart of the city. Mr. 
Stephen Norman Thompson, a gentleman 
well known as a lecturer and phrenologist, 
is the examiner to the Institute, and has 
filled his place on the Syllabus with earnest- 
ness and ability. 

The Institute was opened to the public on 
February 24, 1903, when Mr. James Brake, 
the president, occupied the chair, and, in a 
few well-chosen words, introduced Mr. 
Thompson as Lecturer and Examiner to the 
Institute. 

Mr. Thompson then delivered his first 
lecture, on “Our Institute: Its Aims and 
Objects,” which was listened to with great 
attention and appreciation by the audience. 
Since then the attendance at our meetings 
has increased night after night. 

We have gone through a lengthy pro- 
gramme of no less than twenty-six lectures, 
by various experts, dealing principally with 
the science of Phrenology and Hygiene, 
Heredity, Physical Culture, ete. Which is 
the most popular subject it would be hard 
to say, as every meeting seems to bring new 
interest and good audiences. We have had 
two quarterly reunions of associates and 
friends, who were favored with music, songs, 
recitations, and speeches, all in keeping 
with the object we have in view. 

As an Institute we are moving slowly and 
endeavoring to establish a firm footing as 
an educational and scientific center, and 
have now over 200 names on our associate 
books. 

We are looking with bright hopes for the 
future success of the Institute, and that 
much good may be done not only in dis- 
seminating knowledge by means of lectures 
and advice but from practical demonstra- 
tions of human science in all its branches. 
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It may be well to state that after each 
lecture questions are put and answered, 
after which delineations are given by the 
examiner. Henry Cross, Sec. 

ee we ie 


SWEDEN. 

Mr. W. E. Youngquist has returned to his 
native country, and has there started a 
Phrenological society, with the enthusiasm 
of his countrymen. He has also delivered 
over fifty lectures in Stockholm, Sweden, 
and seems to be arousing the attention of 
the people of the land of the midnight 
sun; besides this, he has been giving in- 
struction to classes. Many of the students 
who compose the classes are, according to 
report, taking a deep interest in the sub- 
ject of Phrenology. The Swedes seem to 
have a peculiar aptitude for understanding 
the subject, and have succeeded remarkably 
well in absorbing their instruction. Mr. 
Youngquist has also been busy examining 
heads, and has issued a Phrenological mag- 
azine, price 15 cents for the double num- 
ber, or 10 cents for single copies. He has 
the advantage of knowing the language, and 
of being able to present the subject to his 
own people in an interesting and eloquent 
way. We wish him every success. 


+ 
> 





The lecture delivered in Dougherty’s 
Hall, Thursday, September 16th, by Profes- 
sor Hummel, the eminent phrenologist, was 
listened to by a fair-sized audience, and was 
highly appreciated. The subject was 
“Mental Science, from the Phrenological 
Standpoint,” and was ably handled by the 
professor. To-night he will lecture on 
“Love, Courtship, and Marriage; or, How 
to Marry and Stay Married.”—The Shenan- 
doah, Pa., “Herald.” 
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Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald has been busy lect- 
uring in Chicago before numerous societies. 
He has sent us recently fifteen new sub- 
scribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
which were obtained in one month, notably 
among judges, doctors, and business men. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has a high ideal concerning 
Phrenology. 
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NOTICE OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
Lectures. 

On Tuesday, December Ist, Dr. Constantine 
F. McGuire will lecture before the Amer- 
ican Institute of Phrenology at 8 o’clock on 
“Health; or, the Best Way to Obtain it on 
Phrenological Principles.” Phrenological 
examinations will be interspersed through 
the various points of the address by Miss 
Jessie A. Fowler. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE eyenatine address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAI 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature,” edited by Allan Had- 
dock —San Francisco, Cal.—is always 
brainy and its articles full of practical sug- 
gestiveness. We wish him God-speed and 
success in all his endeavors to enlighten the 
world on the important subject of Phre- 
nology. 

“The Popular Phrenologist”—London.— 
This magazine contains from month to 
month interesting Phrenological sketches; 
also advice to children and some scientific 
articles of great moment. 

“Human Culture”’—Chicago, Ill.—Under 
the management of Mrs. Vaught this mag- 
azine is carried on with its usual interest. 

“The Christian Work and Evangelist”— 
New York—has always some interesting 
points concerning things of to-day. “The 
Up-to-Date Points of View” is an important 
heading of an article in a recent number. 
This is a paper that is well worth reading. 





“The Mother’s Journal”—New Haven, 
Conn.—aims at teaching parents what to do 
and how to do it in the home. 

“The New Church Messenger”—St. Louis 
—has in a recent number an article on 
“Tenderness and Knowledge” and “How to 
Think of God,” by Charles H. Mann. Both 
articles are intensely interesting. 

“The Hospital”—London—is an admi- 
rable monthly, and is interesting not only to 
nurses and medical men and women but also 
as a medium of information. A recent num- 
ber contains “The Value of Examination of 
Blood in Appendicitis.” 

“The Churchman”—New York.—Among 
other interesting articles in this excellently 
edited magazine is a report of the eigh- 
teenth National Convention of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, illustrated. The pic- 
ture of the Right Rev. William Lawrence, 
D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts, is one that 
shows mental caliber above the average. 

“The American Weekly Agriculturist”— 
Springfield, Mass.—contains a frontispiece, 
with portraits of the leading spirits of the 
National Association of Agricultural Im- 
plements and Vehicle Manufacturers. 

“The Club Woman,” or “Woman’s 
World”—for October—is full of interest to 
women all over the country. It contains 
the portraits of many leading women. All 
club women should see a copy every 
month, for it seems to fulfill just the want 
that so many people have been looking to 
have supplied during the past few years. 

“The American Art Journal”—New York 
—contains a portrait of Richard Strauss, 
who will be the lion of the American con- 
cert season. 

“The New Voice”’—Chicago—has always 
something of interest from the pen of its 
editor, John G. Woolley. 

“The Leader”’—Providence, R. I.—con- 
tains an excellent article on “Emerson as 
an Educator,” by Charles W. Eliot, Presi- 
dent of Harvard. Anything from this man’s 
pen is valuable as an educational contri- 
bution. The first article is on “Alexander 
Graham Bell.” 

“The Woman’s_ Tribune”—Washington, 
D. C.—This is a four-page paper, and we 
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doubt if any paper contains so much con- 
densed news as this one. The editor, Clara 
B. Colby, has an article on “Side Lights on 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton,” which is, as well 
may be imagined, an intensely interesting 
article. 

“The New York Observer”—contains 
bright and interesting editorials and ac- 
counts of travels in various parts of the 
world by those well able to relate their ex- 
periences. 

“The Logos Magazine” — California.— 
Edited by Sara Thacker. An article on 
what constitutes Life is an important one 
in this number. 

“Lippincott’s Monthly” — Philadelphia 
—contains a story entitled “A House Divid- 
ed,” by Ella Middleton Tybout, which is the 
principal story in the November number. 
An interview with Italy’s Queen, by Maud 
Howe, is interesting, and brings us in close 
touch with royalty. 

“Mind”—edited by Charles Brodie Pat- 
terson, N. Y.—contains an article on “The 
Christ of To-Day,” by Ellen M. Dyer. 

“The Review of Reviews, or, The Amer- 
ican Monthly,” edited by Albert Shaw—New 
York.—This magazine is the best magazine 
issued in the country for giving a _prac- 
tical idea of what is taking place not only 
in America but in other parts of the world. 
It keeps up its interest from month to 
month. We should not know what to do 
without it. 

“Normal Instructor,” or ‘Teachers’ 
World”—Dansville, N. Y.—This magazine is 
ever on the lookout for something useful and 
instructive for the teacher. One would 
think, on laying down one copy, that every- 
thing had been said that could be said on 
that particular subject, but when the next 
number appears there is something just as 
interesting to take its place. One article on 
“Blackboard Illustrative Sketching in Con- 
nection with our other Studies” is particu- 
larly interesting. 

“Health”-—New York.—This magazine, as 
its name indicates, presents from month to 
month a series of interesting articles on the 
popular subject of Health. The first ar- 
ticle, by Annie Stevens Perkins, on “De- 
termining to be Well,” is well worth any- 
one’s reading. 

“Good Health”’—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
This magazine has always some practical 
hints on Health and Dress as well as the 
Science in the Kitchen. 

“Club Woman,” New York, for Decem- 
ber.—Decorated in green and red, bright 
with the Christmas trees, holly wreathes, 
and bells, the “Club Woman” for December 
offers an unusually attractive appearance, 
and while the artistic make-up and orna- 
mentation pleases the eye, the contents ap- 
peal with equal force to the mind. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
WHAT THEY SAY. 

“{ received the outfit all O. K., and am 
pleased with it, and will likely send for 
cuts soon, representing the different Tem- 
peraments and the different makings-up of 


man. a 
“Spencer, Neb.” 


“IT want to thank you by letter, as I can- 
not seem to get around there to thank you 
in person, as I had hoped to do, for the fine 
Phrenological Cabinets you so kindly sent 
of my children. It was certainly most kind 
of you, and I want you to know that I ap- 
preciate it very much, and shall do all in 
my power to recommend you to my friends, 
whenever and wherever | can. Rufus has 
taken a position in the real estate business, 
and seems to like it, and is doing very well 
indeed for a_ beginner, but I am _ most 
anxious he should give up smoking. He 
does not smoke as much as he did, but it 
seems hard for him to drop it altogether. 

wi a 


“Kast Liverpool, O.” 


“My son sent the measurements of his 
head for you to delineate his character. We 
were all well pleased with its truthfulness. 
I have a friend whom | advised to go to 
you. She has two boys, and would like to 
know what occupation to put them to. 

‘SE ©, 
“Upper Alton, Ill.” 


The Dixon’s Graphite Axle Grease, the 
Dixon’s Standard Grease, the Dixon’s Cup 
Grease, the Dixon’s Graphite Wood Grease, 
the Dixon’s Graphite Curve Grease, the 
Dixon’s “Graphitoleo,” the Dixon’s Cycle 
Chain Graphite, and the Dixon’s Motor 
Chain Compound are some of their valuable 
products, others of which we will mention 
hereafter. The Dixon Crucible Company 
has become a vital living entity owing to 
the fact that they have the right men to 
work their material, and, secondly, they 
have the right material to present to the 
public. In the October number of the 
“Graphite” the portraits of some twenty or 
more of the principal helpers, including 
managers, officers, superintendents, and 
salesmen, of the Dixon Crucible Company, 
were given, with a short sketch of each in- 
dividual. The sketches were made without 
any names being attached. The whole num- 
ber presents a remarkable collection of well- 
selected men—in fact, those who have this 
work of selection to do are very intuitive in 
reading character correctly. Other business 
houses are following their example and get- 
ting us to give an estimate of their em- 
ployees—in fact, it has been done with great 
success in other houses in New York City 
and elsewhere. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 

From time to time the Dixon office has 
reminded its salesmen that it would be nice 
to have a picture of each one. There is 
nothing like having things handy in case of 
need. 

We have not been able to obtain pictures 
of all our young men—whether because of 
excessive modesty or some other good rea- 
son, we do not know, but such as we have 
“there is not a fly on one of them,” as Vice- 
President Walker said when he saw the 
group and read what the phrenologist had 
written. 

We thought it might be interesting to the 
Dixon boys if they could see themselves as 
pictured by the character reader of the 
world-wide known phrenologists, Fowler & 
Wells, of New York, so we directed that the 
pictures of the young men be sent over, and, 
in order that no clew might be given, a num- 
ber was given to each picture instead of 
a name. The names have been added since 
we received the “readings.” 

Through an error of the clerk who sent 

over the pictures, that of Joseph Dixon and 
the officers and four of the Dixon superin- 
tendents were included. When all were re- 
turned our general manager decided that 
officers and superintendends might just as 
well stand up and face the music as the 
Dixon salesmen. So here we are all to- 
gether, tagged and numbered. 
' As to our young men, the “readings” show 
that we made no mistake in _ selecting 
them as Dixon representatives. No concern 
has a more faithful and united band of 
workers. 

Copies may be had on application to 
Fowler & Wells Co. Readers at a distance 
should have delineations from photographs. 

The Annual Report of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology is now ready, and 
may be had on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


The Salutatory is a paper by Rev. Al- 
bert Wieand, of Ohio, entitled “Psychology 
and its Relation to Phrenology.” and this 
paper alone should be in every library, but 
the following three papers are equally in- 
teresting and instructive: “The Training of 
Children,” by Mary M. Fowling: “How I 
became Interested in Phrenology.” by John 
Jarrowman; the Valedictory, “The Uplift- 
ing of Phrenology,” by Miss Rose J. Sears, 
of Massachusetts. 

The Phrenological Annual and Register 
will be issued on January 1, 1904, price, 25 
cents. Besides the usual field-notes and 
items of interest, there will be papers by 
Miss Doll, Mr. Drowatzky, Mrs. Dr. Smith, 
Mr. De Lanecey Allen, Mr. W. Rockwell 
Kent, and Miss Adina Minott—students of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 

“Human Nature,” San Francisco, Cal., is 
edited by Allen Haddock. 
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“New York City.” 
“I received the letter-heads the 17th by 
express, and well pleased with them. 1 wish 
to thank you for your prompt shipment. 
“W. E. G., 


A series of chapters have -appeared in 
“Human Nature” on the editor’s trip to Eu- 
rope. The next chapter, however, will be 
the closing one, ending up the series with 
a visit to the Paris Exhibition, and a pil- 
grimage to the grave of the immortal Dr. 
Gall, the founder of Phrenology, and whose 
remains lie in the fine old cemetery of 
Pére La Chaise. 

Mr. Haddock writes: “Fowler & Wells 
Co., New York, have supplied us with a re- 
markable set of new books, to which we beg 
leave to call our readers’ attention to the 
announcements on the last page. The books 
are up-to-date both in subject matter, let- 
terpress, the binding, and the price. Just 
think of it—these splendid books only 50 
cents, postage paid.” 

“Life of Dr. Gall,’ by J. A. Fowler, con- 
tains an examination of his skull which she 
made when on a visit to the Anthropological 
Institute, Jardin des Plantes, Paris, and 
aiso a portrait of Dr. Gall’s grave, Pére La 
Chaise, and the Anthropological Institute. 

“Success and Power, and How to Attain 
It; Natural Sciences, Wisdom, Religion, 
Soul, Mind, and Body; Human Nature, and 
its Culture, founded on the Astrologie and 
Psychologie Principles and finally Expressed 
through Phrenology and Physiology,” by W. 
Rockwell Kent, A.M., A.S.D., Ph.D. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 

“The Art of Ling Long, a New and Im- 
proved English Version of the Treatise of the 
Celebrated Venetian Centenarian Louis Cor- 
naro, with Essays by Joseph Addison, Lord 
jacon, and Sir William Temple. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Inquiries are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 
graphs. 

Thousands of people wouid be glad to ob- 
tain from us a careful delineation of charac- 
ter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that they can procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 
photographs of candidates for marriage; 
fathers and mothers do the same in behalf of 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 
thanks of many whom we have saved from 
much unhappiness. 

Write for “Mirror of the Mind,” which 
gives terms and full information. Address 

Fow.Ler & WELLS Co. 
24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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The Chairman’s Guide 
By HENRY FRITH 50 cents 
Thus ‘‘ from the head to the tail” of the meeting, 
from the chair to the most insignificant member, 
the duties and conduct of those assembled are 
clearly set forth. Marginal Notes, for rapidity 
of reference, are also attached to each subject 
paragraph. There are also appendices, with furms 
of procedure, to act as guides in general cases. 


Concerning Marriage 
By Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of ‘*How to 
Be Happy Though Married”’ 50 cents 
Is a most enjoyable book, brimful of humor, 
and withal practical and full of sound common 
sense which does not subside after the honeymoon. 


The Applause Reciter 


A New Collection 50 cents 
Athletics of To-day 
By HAROLD GRAHAM 50 cents 


It has taken two nations to build up modern 
Athletics as we understand them. At a good 
English meeting the running is sure to be first-class, 
and an American meeting is especially remarkable 
for an all-round excellence in the field events. Such 
a combination as is shown when the two races tneet 
is what may be held to be an ideal modern athletic 
meeting. 


50 cents 


Speeches and Toasts 


Including Hints to Speakers and Model Exam- 
ples for all Occasions. New edition, entirely re- 
written and enlarged. Contains Hints to Speakers, 
Toasts, the Legislature, Legal, Toasts Social, 
Christenings, Birthdays, Cricket Dinners, Angling 
and Miscellaneous Toasts, the Chairman and His 
Duties, etc., etc. 


Psychic Life and Laws 


Or, The Operations and Phenomena of tne 
Spiritual Element in Man. Price, $1.50 
By CHARLES OLIVER SAHLER, M.D. 


THE RELATION OF ELECTRIC FORCE TO THE MAIN- 
TENANCE AND OPERATION OF THE DUAL MAN. 


Positive and negative elements necessary to all 
existence.—Source of man’s supply.—The lungs the 
reat laboratory.—Vitalizing of the physical units.— 
toring away the magnet.c force.—Its great impor- 
tance.—Luminous qnality.—Relation to the voluntary 
and involuntary functions of the body.—Relation to 
expression of thought.—Illustration.—Relation to in- 
spiration.—Steps in civilization marked by develop- 
ment of thought force.—The telepathic age.—Magnetic 
force in creation. 


Scientific Phrenology 
By BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00 


Evolution and Phrenology 
By ALFRED THOMAS STORY 
Price, $1.50 














The Secret of Good Health and 
Long Life 


By HAYDON BROWN, L.R.C., P.L.R., 
Cc. S. Edin. 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York 50 cents 


“Hence, knowledge which subserves direct self- 
preservation by preventing this loss of health is of 
primary importance. 

“We infer that as vigorous health and its accom- 
panying high spirits are larger elements of happiness 
than any other things whatever, the teaching how to 
maintain them is a teaching that yields in moment to 
no other whatever.’’—HERBERT SPENCER. 


The Book of Stitches 
By ELLEN T. MASTERS, Author of 
‘“*Drawn Linen Work.” Illustrated. 50 cents 
The embroideress, while she may be well familiar 
with the general principles of her work, finds she 
has but a scanty repertory of stitches when she 
tries to put her theories into practice. It is to help 
such students of the ancient art of embroidery that 
this book is designed, and that it may prove of use 
in assisting also to prevent the entire decadence of 
needlecraft is rot the least of the many wishes of 
the authoress connected with the matter, 


The Gentle Art of Good Talking 
By BEATRICE KNOLLYS 50 cents 
Tricks of speech are common among all classes, 
For instance, it is quite usual to direct people to 
cast their eyes on buried celebrities or living indi- 
viduals hundreds of miles away, a visual impos- 
sibility, termed a figure of speech, such as ‘‘ Look 
at Shakespeare,” ‘‘ See Beaconsfield,” ‘* You see, 
don't you see,” ‘‘ You know, don't you know,” 
“I say, look here.” One hears them every day, on 
every side, but it is seldom their use meets with 
the complimentary correction once received by a 
pretty girl, who, on commencing a sentence to a 
gentleman by saying ‘* Look here,” was answer d 
gailantly, ‘‘ Il am looking, and a very charming pict- 
ure Isee"’ ‘This comp.iment put her to confusion 
which quite cured her. 


What Shall | Say ? 
*A Guide to Letter Writing for Ladies 

Is without a rival and should be on hand for 
reference. All the letters are good, but it is even 
more valuable for suggestions and would pay for 
itself day after day for this very purpose. It is 
neatly bound and in convenient compass for hand 
or pocket. 


Recitations Comic and Otherwise 

By JAY HICKORY WOOD 50 cents 

Including ‘‘ The Cricket Club of Red Nose Flat,” 

‘* Kicking Strap’s Race,” ‘*McBrae'’s System,” 
‘* Jellicoe’s Melodrama,” etc. 


How to Acquire and Strengthen 
WILL-POWER 
By Prof. RicHarp J. Esparp. 
Price, $2.00. 


Hypnotism and the Doctors 
By RicHarp Harte 
Part I, Animal Magnetism, $2.00; 
Part II, From Mesmer to Charcot, $5.00 
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N view of the remarkable interest shown in our 

recent public lectures and the concentrated at- 
tention with which people listen to the reading of 
the heads of volunteers given to demonstrate 
Phrenology, we have arranged a bright lecture enter- 
tainment for Y. M. C. A.’s, churches, Sunday-schools, 
Y. P.S.C. E.’s, Epworth Leagues, lodges, fraternities, 
orders, clubs, and societies, hoping thereby to arouse 
even more latent interest in the study of human 
nature, and especially to extend more widely the 
knowledge of character-reading from head, face, 
temperament, etc. 

The exhibition is a strictly high-class entertain- 
ment and is declared truly astonishing, mirthful, 
unique, instructive, and calculated to please both old 
and young. 

We are also prepared to entertain receptions or 
house parties with brief circle readings which would 
tell the leading points for each person and greatly 
interest all as a practical demonstration of Phre- 
nology. The fee, $10.00, is within the reach of all 
and we shall be pleased to send any of the following 
able speakers, Charles Wesley Brandenburg. M.D., 
Constantine McGuire, M.D., Jessie A. Fowler, Examiner 
of the Fowler & Wells Co., Thos. A. Hyde, B.D., A.M., 
John V. Sibley, A.M., within a radius of ten miles. 
Further distances traveling expenses are added, 
and where the lecturer cannot return the same 
evening hospitality is required. 


Address ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU 
Care of FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 
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EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 


NO TWO HEADS ARE 








W LLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President U.S. A. 





Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip Il, of Spain, a tyrant. 





Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just'starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 

Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best 


advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 
Parents will be shown how 
to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 


intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so ag 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Cherts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 
















SIR THOMAS LIPTON. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


Express collect. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student’s Set 


For 


1903 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed trom New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1 00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 
Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mentai Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D 
Tacgues, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of »ne hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is un‘loubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘*Human Face _ Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS, 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLeR. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. CoMBE. With portrait Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THoMAS A. and WILLIAM HyDe. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one wel! worthy the attention 
of all who wculd excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 





for which I enclose $13.00. 
Express Address 





Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 


Name.... 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium © 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. No drugs. 


No insane. 


A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


44 years in this work. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WaTER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 





PROF. G. COZENS 


Professional Phrenologist 


Lecturer and 
Delineator 


Character from Photographs, $3.00, 
written in full—two views preferred. 
Home and Office Address 


386 Hannah Street, W. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 





Reinhold’s Nature Cure Sanitarium 


and Physical Culture Home 

At Little Rock, Ark., the **City of Roses,” in ‘‘ The 
Sunny South.” Application, a veritable treat. In Au: ug.. 
1901, we publicly suggested that a committee select test 
cases of any — we treat them gratis, subject to a 
ForFerrury oF $1,000. We relieve all usually deemed 
incurable. No Pan no knife. Room, board, and treat- 
ment, p. 4 weeks, $78; a4 12 —™. $198. Dr. Reinhold’ 8 
Book, Nature vs. Dru Pp. ., illustrated, $2.60 
Facial Diagnosis, ilineteated ¢: $2; Cure of Consumption: 
$3; Our Methods of Cure, 75 cents. 


DR. FOREST’S 


[Vf assace FRouzers. 


The Reduction of Flesh 


is secured without Drugging or Dieting: by 
the use of the Massage Roller night and 
morning in accordance with directions; as 
much as six inches reduction in hip measure 
has been reported in a few weeks. 

Women with excessive hip and waist de- 
velopement and men wit 
large abdomens should use 
the Roller; there will be a 
steady reduction in size 

with an increase in health 
and strength. i 

Women should use No. 1 
or a pair of No. 2. Men 
either No.1 or No. 5, which 
is prefered by many as be- 
ing more convenient. 


A well known New 
York professional wo- 


man says: 

“In two months time I 
have reduced my hips six 
inches as shown by tape 
measurement and have had 
to have my gowns altered, 
All my friends noticed the 
improvement. I consider 
the Massage Roller one of 
my best friends.” 


PRICE-LIST. 


No. 1,6 wheels, $2.00. No. 2, 4 wheels, $1.50 
No.5, 12 wheels, Abdominal Roller, $4.00. 








For Reducing Hips. 

















THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 


Physicians, Perents guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton bef vre making 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 

"Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 


J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet 

















A /f{Sharp Point 


can be kept on Dixen’s American Gra Taphiso 


Pencils without scoaknys off every 
They write smoothest ond 
dealer for DIXON’S PENCIL 
Te OLOGICAL g Ba and send 





FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 
rices. Regalia, Jewels, 

adges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
a Masonic books. 
RED G & CO., Publishers 
and povided of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
wav, New York City. 


QOQC©CQ&©GOQqzG&xQCGCvr r 


“Money placed in mine Coeiegnees is 
seed sown in the earth 


Sierra-Pacific Smelting Go. 
Mine and Smelter located in 
SONORA, OLD MEXICO, 


“One of the Most Wepdesful pPnceet Regions 
the World 








Treasury Stock for S Sale on Easy Terms. 


Dr. H. A. MUMAW, Elkhart, Indiana, 


Vice Pres. and Special Representative. 





Send for Eight-page Illustrated Circular. 
Bank References. 


eewet ttt. 
FOR LECTURERS 


A New Poster Size, 19 x 24 inches 
Just the thing for $1 .00 per Hundred 


Lecturers 
Fow.er & WELLS Co. 24 East 22d Street, New Yor 











Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 


Test tat longs ost. Ask your 
» OF mention 

z 16 cents 

in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City,W.4. 
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The Walter Sanitarium wessersvitce 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post-office, Walters Park, Pa. 
Avoid delays ; do not address Wernersville. Illustrated booklet. 





Send 5 cents in stamps for | Fowler & Wells Co. New York 


TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF | PH RENO LOGY 
HUMAN NATURE WILL TELL YOU 
ABOUT YOURSELF 
A Live ppc aeons WHAT YOU ARE 
Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, WHAT YOU CAN BE 


is the Editor and Publisher AND 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 








$5.a Day fists to ee : | 
PSYCHIC LIFE AND LAWS” Phrenology will disentangle the per- 
| plexities of your past life and show the 

Or, The Operations and Phenomena road to future success. 


hans tate ogee piheaan Send two-cent stamp for ‘‘Some Talk 
aids | about Phrenology.’’ 


By CHARLES OLIVER SAHLER, M.D. | Examinations daily from 9 to 5. Send 


The Relation of Electric Force to the Main- . : 
tenance and Operation of the Dual Man for Catalogue of Publications. 














Beauty and the Beast 








WHY NOT LOOK GOOD 


If you have a poor figure, or a complexion that needs improvement, 
you, my lady, want to know of Looks Good Tablets. Where nature has 
been unkind in her gifts to you why not use a sure means for improving 
your appearance—Looks Good Tablets? ‘I hey will put flesh on in a becom- 
ing manner. Positively guaranteed to enlarge the bust two to six inches 
in a six weeks’ treatment. Will remove every form of pimples and rash 
from the skin. If the tablets don’t do as we say return them to the 
druggist you bought them from and get your money. 

We don’t make idle promises or boasting statements—simply this 
iron-clad guarantee that the tablets will improve your looks. If they don’t 
we stand the loss. One box will show improvement—all it costs is 50 cents. 
Your money back if you are not satisfied. 


cain ) ve 
ECLECTIC REMEDIES CO.,1126 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cata- §.PRICE | {TWILL PAY YOU 
logue $33.50) segrssrionces 
_— 


prices on Buggies, 
Harness, etc. We sell direct from our 


Factory to Consumers at Factory Prices. 
This guaranteed Buggy only $33.50; Cash 


or Easy Monthly Payments. We trust 
honest people located in all parts of the 


A | iz world. 
DS Pe ey ye 4&@-Write for Free Catalogue. 
LAT IN} 


, aN CENTURY MFG. CO. 
Ky iste Wy — < this paper. East St. Louis, Ills. 


DEP’T 1133 








Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of 1oo divisions, in china. Newly 
discovered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been subdivided to indicate the various phases 
of action which many of them assume. It is a 
perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, and is 
undoubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever published. 
















Price, $5.00. Express 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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A Priceless and Seempenanmuiiie 'e 
Blessing to all Humanity er 


That the cause of perhaps more than go percent. of all the diseases from which 
women suffer are due toa slow poisoning of the system through a clogging of the dr: o 
age provided by nature is well known. The invernal bath as taken with the J. B. L 
Cascade provides for a flushing of the colon (great intestine), thus making it J. coihe 
for the system to throw off easily and naturally all the accumulated waste. It has been 
found efficient in the most stubborn chronic cases of diseases of the stomach and intes- 
| tines which have defied all other treatment. 
| Perhaps an even more important function of this marvellous treatment is that of 

prevention. By keeping open the natural system of drainage it keeps 
every organ of the body in perfect functional condition and prevents 
any internal disorder or disarrangement—that is, it produces a perfectly 
healthy body. On the condition of the body depends largely our happi- 
ness, usefuluess, and success. To keep well is one of the prime duties 
of every man and woman. The whole trend of modern thought on the 
subjects of physical science and physical culture points to the fact that 
men and women alike are increz asingly realizing these truths, and the 
steadily growing use of the J. B. L. Cascade by men and women, sick ? 
nd well, shows that they have found the roval road to he: alth, Write 7 
for our pamphlet, ‘THE WHat, THE Why, THk Way.” Sent free 

upon application, 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE = 
1562 Broadway, New York (Dept. 109-M) 


| Send for free copy of ‘‘ Health,’’ America’s foremost 
| magazine devoted to Physical Culture and Hygiene. 
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The Chai ’s Guid 
a" Do You Lack 


50 cents 











Thus “ from the head to the tail” of the meeting, a 
from the chair to the most insigmficant member, | . ~ If ( f d ? 
the duties and conduct of those assembled are e “< on ! ence 
clearly set forth. Marginal Notes, tor rapidity 
of reference, are also attached to each subject 


ee Seon aim || POleeevens Come we 
. YOURSELF AT HOME 
Concerning Marriage 


By means of Prof. L. A. Vaught’s 
By Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of ‘‘ How to . ee ad 
Be Happy Though Married” 50 cents Successful Self-Confidence Guide. 


Is a most enjoyable book, brimful of humor, 
and withal practical and full of sound common How much have you lost socially 


sense which does not subside after the honeymoon. and financially for want of self-con- 
fidence? Do you want to cure your- 
self of this defect? This Guide was 
written by Prof. L. A. Vaught, Founder 
Evolution and Phrenology | | of the Chicago Institute of Phrenology 
By ALFRED THOMAS STORY $1.50 and of the Journal, Human Culture. 


a WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 
Send 10c. for a sample copy of Human 
yl Bi Culture, the Monthly diet dente with 
. MENTAL SCIENCE in A P 
THEY WILL ASTONISH YOU! Learn mn at 
about them before subscribing for any 
other paper. SAMPLE COPY AND Published by 


PARTICULARS FREE. Write now. THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 
THE MODERN FARMER 5: 20sEru, 130 Dearborn Street Chicago, I. 








The Applause Reciter 


A New Collection 50 cents 



































"NEW MODEL.ANATOMICAL MANIKIN.” 


Price Reduced to $10.00. 
| 





HE New Model Anatomical Mani- 

kin is in many ways the best made, 
containing over one hundred views of 
the body, each fully subdivided, prop- 
erly numbered and lettered, hinged to 
lay over each other and be opened or 
dissected, with a comprehensive manual 
which is much more than a mere key. 
It is lithographed in colors, on fine 
cloth-lined imaterial, showing the adult 
human figure, one-half life size, with 
some special parts enlarged and of 
ample size for all class work. When 
not in use, folds and closes like a strong 
cloth-bound book and is eighteen inches 
square. 


























POMERBWELLS CO. rates — 
FOWLER & WELLS co. 94 East 22a Street. New York 
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The Dr. C. 0. Sahler Sanitarium 


KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 

ALL FORMS OF NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES 

TREATED BY PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS 
The treatment employed at this sanitarium is such 
as in the judgment of the medical director—who is a 
physician of twenty-five years’ experience—seems best 
fitted to the case. 
School of Psychology connected with the Sanitarium 
Those interested in the occult theories should read Dr. 
Sahler’s book—Psycuic LIFE AND LAws; or,the Opera- 
tions and Phenomena of the Spiritual Element in Man, 

Large recreation grounds 

tion is unsurpassed for healthfulness 
Beautiful scenery 
For detailed information and rates, address 


The Dr. C. 0. Sahler Sanitarium, Kingston-on-Hudson, NewYork 





SANITARY ANTISEPTIC 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
SKIN CLEANSER 








FRICTION) 
SSx6 


FOWLER & Ob CO., Inc. 


Fowler’s Friction Soap 


Massages the Skin, Circulates the Blood, 
Removes all Stains, Effete and Foreign Matter, Black- 
heads and Blemishes, 


Kills all Microbes and Disease Germs, 


Prevents and Cures Corns, Callouses, Excessive 
Perspiration, Offensive Bodily Odors and other 
Skin Diseases, 


Relieves Colds, Rheumatism and Gout. 
Imparts Health, Vigor and Beauty to the Skin 


1 Ib. for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 E. 22d Street New York City 








Right Selection in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 


cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE OF OccUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 


sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 


BY ONE WHO 
HAS DONE BOTH. 
Under the titles ‘* Finding a Mate” and ‘* 
to both married and wnmarried. 


love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. 


Keeping a Mate 
Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 











Are they well mated? 


GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED. 


’? the author gives points of interest 


By mail, to cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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Dr. Shepard’s 
Sanitarium 


81 @ 83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


e. 


N attractive, quiet home for the treat- 
ment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neu- 
ralgia,etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, 
Russian, Roman and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 
Send for Pamphlet on Rheumatism. 


Address 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


PHOTO. BY ROCKWOOD 





DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 


HESE Baths are conducted under the personal supervision of Dr. 
Shepard, who has had over forty years’ experience in the treatment of 


disease, by the use of Baths. 

Under his direction the Turkish Baths rise to the dignity of hygienic 
treatment, as distinguished from mere external washing. 

The business is conducted with a scrupulous regard for cleanliness and 
thoroughness, without display, thus giving a quiet, home-like feeling to 
bathers. 

Not only is the Turkish Bath a most enjoyable luxury, but every bath 
confers a benefit, while a course of these baths has often relieved many long- 
standing complaints. In the Turkish Bath we have one of the most power- 
ful remedial agencies known to modern science. 

A Turkish Bath once a week is desirable as a valuable sanitary measure, 
and can be taken daily with increasing pleasure and benefit. 

By consulting Dr. Shepard, directions may be obtained as to the best 
use of the Baths, also as to diet, exercise, and other habits of living that will 
enable patients to make their daily life one of continual progress toward 
health and strength instead of weakness and disease. 


Office Hours from 9 A.M. to 12 M. Correspondence solicited. 





PAMPHLETS ISSUED BY DR. CHAS. H. SHEPARD 


*Diet in Disease First Inebriate Asylum *The Bath in Modern 
Children’s Diseases and its Founder Medicine 
Rheumatism Insanity *Chairman’s Address, Am. 

“Hydrophobia *Alcohol in the Grip Med. Asso. 

*Cholera Alcohol vs. Animal Poison _ Report of the Seventh 
Public Turkish Baths The Physiologic Care of International Congress 

Needed Colds on the Abuse of Alcohol 
*Health and Beauty 


Send 1o-cent stamp for any one of the above, except those marked (*), which are out of print. 








